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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
The EXHIBITION in Westminster Hall is open 
to the public gratis, from Nine o’clock till Seven, exce 
on Saturdays, — 2. is open vate — Seven, 
isi e Shilling, Ca e ce, 
eben prone C. Le EASTLAKE, Bbc. 





RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall- — 
The GALLERY, with a Selection of PICTURES 

by ANCIENT MASTERS, and those of the late Sir A. 
¥. CALLCOTT, B.A., and other deceased British 
Artists, is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till Six.—Admis- 
sion, 1s.; Catalogue, Is. 
WiLL1aM BaRNArpD, Keeper. 





EVON and EXETER SOCIETY for the 
STUDY and ENCOURAGEMENT of ART.— 
At a MEETING, held the 18th of Jung, 1845, it was 
resolved that the EXHIBITION be POSTPONED until 
the close of the Royal Academy, in order that Artists of 
the Metropolis may have the opportunity of 
their works. Paintings will be received, directed to the 
Secretary, from the Ist to the 7th of August. 
Exeter, June 25. G, A. Ferreira, Hon. Sec. 


OYAL IRISH ART-UNION.—The 
SUBSCRIPTION LISTS are still OPEN. No 
delay should be made by those who may be desirous of ob- 





—_ the full advantages held out by this Society. The 
Splendid Engraving peed in p s by Mr. C. Fox, the 
eminent engraver of some of Wilkie’s and Landseer’s 


finest works) will be from the celebrated picture by 
W, MULREADY, R.A., entitled, ‘ The Fight Inter- 
rapted.’ The Prizes are numerous, valuable, and select, 
and will be publicly distributed in Dublin. Su 

tion, One Guinea each Voucher, to be transmitted 
post order, to 


STEWART BLACKER, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
20, Gardiner’s-place, Dublin. 
N.B. Proofs, with extra chances as to prizes, allowed 
to persons taking out extra vouchers, Special First 
Proofs for parties subscribing Five Guineas. 


IVERPOOL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL 

and WATER COLOURS, &c., will OrzN early in Sep- 

tember next. Mr. Green, 14, Charles-street, Middlesex 

Hospital, will collect, pack, and forward Pictures up to 
the Lith of August. 

The Academy will defray the expenses of carriage of 
works contributed by those artists only to whom their 
civeular has been forwarded. 

WILLIAM GawiIn HERDMAN, 
July, 1845, Secretary to the Academy, 


Bxnirion of PICTURES and SCULP- 
TURE, Roya, ALBert Rooms, BRISTOL. 
Mr. MITCHELL begs to announce that the EXHI- 
BITION of PICTURES in Oil and Water Colours, with 
SCULPTURE, by Artists of the Metropolis, will take 
place in SEPTEMBER, or early in OcroseRr, at the above 
speslons Rooms. Mr. Green will pack and forward 
orks for this Exhibition, who can only receive those 
phe J whom the pone Circular will be ad- 
. e carriage o paid 
the Artists sending them, waders eal x ” 
An ART-UNION will be connected with it. Each 
— in addition to his chance of obtaining a valuable 
outa . Banga | = ingestion of a Mezzotinte En- 
, , cture to be e: ved for the ; 
the subject connected with Bristol or its AS ye , 


Just Published, 


AYTER’S COM PLETE TREATISE ON 
THE MpEESPECTIVE, DRAWING, PAINTING, 
One IXING OF COLOURS, AND PRACTICAL 
One ene na — illustrated with about 

ndred Diagrams, and numerons Engravings, 
= Drawings, for this edition, by Joun Hayter, Esq. 
ange 2 of the work which treats of the Theory and 
- Colours is illustrated with several highly 
— lates, Wit. a Portrait of the Author. 
é work is written in a familiar, easy style as a series 
~ letters. One Volume, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


London: Samuel Bagster and Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 

















BURNET’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
Pa iad tenig - o>» French, hese; and 
royal paper, pressions Plates, 
price £4 4s., bell nensend gilt tops, one 
ar gees Bae OLDs’ DISCOURSES, 
vered to Students of the Royal Academy. 
lllustrated b: oben Notes and Plates by Joust 
Buanat, F.R.S., Author of “ Hints on Painting. 
James Carpenter, Old Bond-street. 


yer _ 4to., pee = 10s, 1a French boards; 
on royal paper, 4to., proof of the 

Plates, and a Portrait of the Author, £7 7s., 
TREATISE on PAINTING, In Four 
Parts. Illustrated yy One Hundred and Thirty 
Etchings from celebrated Pictures of the lLtalian, Ve~ 
Flemish, Dutch, aud English Schools; and Wood- 

cuts. By Joun Burnet, F.R.8. 
The Parts may be had separate. 

1, On the EDUCATION of the EYE. Second Edition. 


Price 25s. 
2. a COMPOSITION. Fifth Edition. Price 15s. 
8. 
3, On LIGHT and SHADE, Fifth Edition, Price 
18s. in boards. 
4. On COLOUR, Fifth Edition, Price £1 11s. 6d. in 


boards. 
This work is particularly recommended to the Stu- 
dent in Art in the New Edition of the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica. 





*’.$ee the article “‘ Drawing.” 
James Carpenter, Old treet. 


This Day is Published, 8vo., ls., 

J hey NATIONAL GALLERY; a LETTER 
to SIR ROBERT PEEL on the Unfitness of the 

nt Buil for baliimw te’ By C. L, EasTLake, 


.A., Keeper of the N. ‘ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street, 


ANDREAS DE SOLARIO. 
Just published, beautifully engraved by W. O. GELLER, 








CCE HOMO. From the Picture by 
ANDREAS DE SOLARIO, in the possession of 
Charles H , Esq., Prints 7s. 6d., Proofs 10s, 6d., 


Before Letters 15s. 
David Bogue, 86, Fleet-street. 


Now Ready, a New. Edition, in 1 Vol. Post 8vo., 10s., 





LONDON, with Critical, Historical, and 
Notices. By Mrs. JAMESON. 

“In gonetdene the means by which the Gallery, 
it now exists, might be made more generally useful 
instructive, I venture to suggest that a more complete 
catalogue than that which is at present sold in the 
rooms b a > especially wanted. © * * J 

of h vr t vad the ‘et Lage its 
his: each artis ure A t 
te eat, told be desirable.”—Eastiake’s Letter to Sir 


eel. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Be 


= 





HE ALTARPIECE OF ST. MICR ABLE 
CHURCH, Burleigh-street, Strand, g now 

, and to inspection, T. MILLER, of 56, 
false, Tonia, | is wendy to undertake similar work 
for Churches - poe tt B ow & try, 
= Y Artists. This painting is executed on an 





rpuouss BOYS'’S GRAPHIC UNION.— 





this, that if M does not out his 
. year, it . destroy it for the next. 
of beg appointed 
who may be desirous of 
Aguats, will find, on application to Mr. Boys, erms 
very ane bad 2« 
Thomas Boys’s 11, Golden-square, 
London, where P. ; * 


ee 


atings OR oF any of his Agent i war 2 








TO ARTISTS, Taal 


ISTORICAL PAINTING,— PREMIU 
ONE THOUSAND POUNDSx: © oh ew 


the ‘Barrism or Cunist,” by immersion, 


Att whe shal produce te bo Olly PARSTNG af 
firet 


ce ee eed Taglee 
Matthew, ’ : no, ° 
ha Mae to tite veasans eel 

2 Seite ake 


of Milton's“ Paradise Regained” =~ ee 

The prophet do him reverence, on him _ 

U her crystal doors,” &, 6) Shame yw 

Lines 79 to 85; again, line 288 : Sot? tas Me pea dass 

* As Lrose out of the ving sti bapa, 

It is required that the size of the w Ni Be not 

lees than 12 feet by 10, er Grenier 15 feet by 19; 
that the two principal shall be 

life; that the. time be either 


the immersion, w ohn is wi 

ministration, or immediately after it, while John and 
Christ are in thn water to the, dept af. shomt 
med. "date; will be allowed for’ the 


cog rae, ede ost 
be forwarded—in frames o 
wid ue l-Longe here by ered 
Metropolis ' ’ 


a 
the 
sir er a al 
h the artists 80 
r rd aan aoentve 


Be 


F 


when the mode of 

and the money funded for this specie object in the 
names of three respectable individuals in whose 
onan oe ; and, in the meantime, refer- 


Cuaries Hitt Ror, 
Hermitage, 


April 3, 1845. 
*,* The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully 


requested to copy this 
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OER PRR Rr tenet 
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: 
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a 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 


MONTHLY SERIES. 
A COLLECTION OF 


ORIGINAL WORKS OF FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY 


JUST COMPLETED. 
Each in Two Volumes, cloth boards, price l4s.; or in Four Parts, price 12s. 


THE WHITEBOY; 


A STORY OF IRELAND IN 1822, 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


MOUNT SOREL; 
OR, THE HEIRESS OF THE DE VERES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “TWO OLD MEN’S TALES.” 


“ A tale of singular beauty. . . The commencement of a new and, as it seems to 
us spirited attempt to reduce the price of this class of literature.” —Keaminer. 
Mount Sorel’ is eS SS Goi. pat ete cog bet ope 

so 8 an interest, in which mean, criminal, and the vulgar 80 
se Tikes alt hae Gia, oh &. crowning ohamm aba tn ekectionce ton are. gine! $a 


ae Si rt it us pleasure to commend and to recommend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ 
fthe ‘ Monthy Series,’ opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as well as it has 
Shiny shillings for rebels, when, for fvurteen, i can enjoy the bes inventions 
ot =f best writers.”—Atheneum.. ; ° 
On the Ist of September, to be completed in Two Parts, Part I. of 
THE LIFE OF MOZART, 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE, 


BY EDWARD HOLMES, 
Author of “ A RAMBLE AMONG THE MusiciANs or Germany,” &c. 


THE LIFE OF CANNING, 


BY ROBERT BELL, 
Py ad cn be bayee OF THE rl. a 
The first of Biogra; appear on the Ist of January, instead of the 
Ist of tices in order to enable the author to avail himself of come fresh sources 
of information which have been recently opened to him, and which it is believed will 
confer increased interest and value on the work. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
In One Volume, post octavo, price lds. cloth gilt, 


A TOUR THROUGH THE VALLEY OF 
THE MEUSE. 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the Ardennes. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
With an Ornamental Frentispiece and numerous Woodcuts. 
“ Unaffectedly written, and nicely illustrated; and will be found a well-informed, 
well-bred, chatty companion, te whomsoever pleasure may take up the Valley of the 
Meuse, or business keep at home. It is for in doors as well as out.”—aminer. 




















In Imperial Octavo, price 16s., cloth gilt, 


THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS, 


A POEM, 
BY THE HON, MRS. NORTON, 
With an Illustration by Danizi Macuiss, R.A. 

“ There can be no question that the performance bears throughout the stamp of 
ex ability—the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. But we pause 
on the of genius; and they are many. . . . The exquisite beauty of the 
verses is worthy of the noble womanly feelings expressed in them. . . . .— 


“We find in almost page some bold burst, poonetat allusion, or delicate 
trait of ex nature, or pse into the recesses of the heart—that 
indicates the creating power of genius.— Edinburgh Review. 








In imperial quarto, price Three Guineas ; Proofs on India Paper, Four Guineas, 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF ART. 


TREATING OF BEAUTY OF FORM, IMITATION, COMPOSITION, LIGHT 
AND SHADE, EFFECT AND COLOUR. 
BY J. D. HARDING, 
Author of “ Elementary Art.” 
Illustrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 


AUTHORISED EDITION. 
In One Volume, small octavo, in Ornamental Boards, price 5s , 
LIFE IN DALECARLIA, 


THE PARSONAGE OF MORA. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 


With numerous 





és Pe Tenuate’ Wittiam Howirr. 
There are, * Parsonage of Mora,’ as in everything that M 

beauties of a rare kind, charming and cheerful pr of the copa w Moira 

and household habits of educated and happy middle life, and vivid fancy shedding 

lustre on all on which it glances or plays.”— 7 att’s Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In One Volume small 8vo., with a Portrait, price 8s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF SCHILLER, 


Comprehending an Examination of his Works, 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
A New Edition, 











In One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


ST. PATRICK’S EVE; 


OR, THREE ERAS IN THE LIFE OF AN IRISH PEASANT, 
BY CHARLES LEVER. 
With Four Etchings and numerous Woodeuts, by “ PBIZ.” 





In oblong folio, bound in cloth, price 12¢., 


FIFTEEN COMPOSITIONS IN OUTLINE, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF SHAKSPERE’S “ TEMPEST.” 
BY J. N. PATON, 





The Fourth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 


FINDEN’S BEAUTIES OF MOORE; 


Being a Series of 
PORTRAITS OF THE PRINCIPAL FEMALE CHARACTERS 
OF THE MOST POPULAR BRITISH POETS, 
From Paintings by eminent Artists, made expressly for the Work, 
Engraved in the highest style of Art, by or under the immediate Superintendence of 
MR. EDWARD FINDEN, 
Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative Letterpress, from 


the pen of a distinguished Female Writer. 


Prints, Im Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, on India P. Atlas 4to., 8s. ; 
Colombier Folio, of which a few only will be printed, without Letina oh 
In Weekly Numbers, price 6d,, and in Monthly Parts, 


THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS, 


Adagio to the English feader, Illustrated with upwards ee ae 
of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes, and Localities described in extraordi- 
work; executed expressly for this Edition by the first artists in Paris, and 
wader the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HBATH. 


The FIRST and SECOND VOLUMES are completed, handsomely bound in doth, 
price 18s. each, 





The THIRD and Concluding VOLUME will be published before Christmas, 





In Numbers, price 3d.; in Parts, price 1s,, 


THE WANDERING JEW. 


BY M. EUGENE 8UE, 
The FIRST VOLUME, price 9s., and the SECOND VOLUME, price Th, ae 
completed. 


The THIRD and Concluding VOLUME will be published before Christinas, 





HEATH’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEW. 


In Numbers, price 6d. each, containing Four Plates, 
A SERIES OF BEAUTIFUL 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE WANDERING JEY. 


Drawn by the first Artists in Paris, and executed on Wood by the 
English Engravers, under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES 





In large octavo, price 4s, 6d., handsomely bound in cloth, and gilt, 


THE EDINBURGH TALES; 


VOLUME THE FIRST. 


Containing Nineteen Stories or N. , by Mrs, JomNSTONR itt foe 
Mrs. Fraser, Mrs. Gore, Miss Mitford, Mrs. Crowe, Miss Pro +* 

Quillinan, Colonel Johnson, and Sir Thomas Dick Lauder; 2a an’ amoiust 

press equal to that of Nine Volumes of the ordinary novel size. 


of 

“ This very handsome volume contains the first half-year’s issue of  publiestion 

Thich we hare more ‘than one had oecasion to sPea USO Sasa 
wn . 

Cae rite te Councry Baclustes) tan in 6 Seed 





ordinary novels; and it is given at a mere of their price. 





LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 
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Charles Bischoff, ° | Nathaniel Gould, Esq. 
Thomas para es, Esq. | Robert H. Innes, Esq. 
William Blount, Esq. Richard H. Lloyd, Esq. 
Jonathan Crocker, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, 4 # 
Thomas Devas, Esq. George R. Robinson, " 
EX-DIRECTORS (BY ROTATION). 
. Cripps, Esq., M.P. Hon J. Chetwynd Talbot, 
July Charles Price, Esq. i ere 
ns—John Deedes, -; Frank Jellicoe, Esq. ; 
ao William Liddiard, Esq. ; John Wheelton, Esq. 
Directors of this Society beg to remind the Pro- 
ites and the Public, that the Quinquennial Division 
of Profits will take place at the close of the present year, 
and that all Policies effected in the interval, as well as 
those already issued, on terms which entitled the H 
to participation, will receive their begersien of 
surplus as may be found to exist at time of the 
valuation. 

— tuses, containing, in addition to the usual in- 
formation, a list of the Proprietots, and an account of 
the present liabilities and assets of the Society, may be 
had on application at the Office, or to any of the So- 
ciety’s Agents in the country. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 92, 
CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. Established 1808, 
DIRECTORS. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 
William George Prescott, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
ir Willi Sam. Eustace M , Esq. 
Arthar Edw.Cam Esq. | Moses Mocatta, 4 





f. Esq,, F.R.S. | James William Ogle, . 
illiam Lafprest. . Emanuel Pacifico, M.D, 
Donald Maclean, Heat John Peter Rasch, Esq. 


Avpitors—Francis B, a Esq., and Jos, Pulley, 


AcruarY—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.B.S. 
SoLicitoR—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
SunvEroR—Thomas Hopper, Fsq. 
AssIsTANT SURVEYOR—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 


Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, respectively, will have an addition 
made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
velent reduction in the future payments of Premium, 
at the option of the Assured. 

The Fourth Septennial valuation has been completed, 
and the following Table exhibits the result. 


Total additions made to Life Policies for £1000 
in London, or through an Agent in Great B 
which had been in force for the 28 years ending at 
Christmas, 1844, 


























5 BONUS, 
te 
ner [2H TE |, orm | Bickel 
Policy. |g < tothe | Pe Cen on 
Sum * paid > ma 
assured. | the Company. 
28.4 4 Zs. 4d. 
Dee, 95, 1816, | 25 01 481 i 90 
do. 30 14 515 6817 4 
do. 35 18 4 560 66 17 0 
do. 40 19 2 625 6 M4 8 
do. 45 38 19 717 614 7 
do, 50 6 879 0 6 0 
do. 56 158 3 1123 % 89 
do, 60 /68 13 1638 9117 8 
Ll 
The Fifth 
Christmas, ioe Valuation will be made up to 
Assurances for Short Periods may now be effected in 
this Offiee at considerably reduced Sow of Premium, 


2 FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
apnt.—The Directors request reference to the fact, 


up to Christmas 1841, on 
tac ™@s, which had been in force for one year at that 


\o Persons effecting Assurances, the furth vantage 
of an allowanee for the loss of Rent on Buildings rene 


dered untenantabie by Fire. 
The at 
Rates and 
the Office Proposals may be had at 
Country, whe smdon, oF of any of the Agents in 








John pring, Rea 'M p 
Samuel Gurney, Esq. He Flees Libenaters, F.B.S. 
Jes. Alexander, J, B6q. | Louk 


ores [ies 


Rt. Hon. Geo. R. Dawson. 
Edward Fletcher, Esq. 
James P. Howard, Esq, 


A RS—Jas. ° . " ” 
UDITO ae, Lock, Ta , Gamsl, Gurney, Jun., Bag 


BaNKERS—Messrs. Barnett, dees, and Co. 
AgTuaryY—Benjamin 4 Esq., F.R.8. 
SECRETARY—Andrew Hamilton, Esq. 
Paysic1an—John R. Hume, M.D., Curzon-street. 

SOLICITOR—John M. Pearce, Esq. 
SURVEYOR—Thomas Allason, Esq. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The Premiums of the Company for yo 
lowes thap those charged by most of the 
offices. 

Assurances are undertaken abroad as well as at home. 

The Assured participate in the Profits, which are 


lives are 


divided at the expiration of every successive period of 
7. 
assured may proceed to any part of with- 


Europe 
out previously communicating with the Directors, or the 
payment of an additional Premium. No entrance-money 
or other fee is ¢ 4 
The large capital, and nearly one thousand share- 
composing the Company, render the security it 
offers to the public undoubted. 
FIRE ASSURANGE. 

Fire Assurances are accepted at home at the usual 
tates. The Company prosecute both Fire and Life As- 
surances Abroad on reasonable terms. 

July 15, 1845. A. HAMILTON, Secretary. 

REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE, 14, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL- 
MALL, LONDON, 

Tue CutsHoim, Chairman. 

WILLIAM Morzey, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
John Brightman, Esq. : ’ 
Francis , Esq. Henry Lawson, Esq, 
James Wm. , Esq. | Henry Penny, Esq. 

er Robert Irvine, | Robert Power, ~*~ 
‘ ‘The Rey, F, W. J. Vickery, 
John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. A.M. 


GREAT ADVANTAGES OFFERED TO POLICY-HOLDERS 
BY THIS INSTITUTION. 

PROFITS.—The whole of the Profits divided An- 
a among the Members, after payment of five Annual 

‘An ample guaranteed Capital, in addition to the Fund 

am e 
coatinalty fore ween | aoe Premiums, fully sufficient 
to afford complete ity. 

CREDIT.—Creditgiven to Members for half the amount 
of the first five Annual Premiums, without security. 

Credit allowed to Members for the whole of the first 
five Annual Premiums, on satisfactory security being 
given for their t. 

Claims on Po’ not subject to be litigated or dis- 
puted, except with the sanction, in each case, of a Ge- 
neral Meeting uf the Members. 

An extremely low Rate of Premium, without particips 
tion in the Profits, but with the option, at any time wi' 
five years, of pa: the difference between the Reduced 
Rates the Mutual Assurance Rates; and thus be- 
cor enna, 0 Soe Sees and entitled to a full 
participation ts. 

Extract from the reduced Scale of Rates, for an As- 
surance of £100 for one year, seven years, and the whole 





term of life. 
ANNUAL PREMIUM, 
Age. One Year. Seven Years. Life. 
£ s. d. oo. & £ 4, a, 
erty s ? ths. eee 
30 129 > @ 1 ° 9 
a. «4. 84.6 -» 1:93 6 « « 644 
6 -1159-+«-+ 816 * «+ 41 
6 - 335 - = 8170 - - 683 
Full particulars are detailed in the Prospectus. 
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OR LIFE ASSOCIATION LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN 

P ROTECT 35, OLD JEWRY. , A and FIRE ASSURANCE COMPAN a rare ee ay ey pens 

DIRECTORS. pe eeeeesaine, | . and walls.—Specimens may be seen at W. b. 

CuatnMaN—Matthew Boulton Rennie, Esq. £5,000,000 arliament, Hw con 456, West —_. near ‘I'rafaigar-square 

parury CuainMaN—Robert Alexander Gray, Esq. oa Ey on country, and may be 





HE attention of Artists and 
is directed to the PATENT RAIL for hanging 
Pictures; and IMITATION-GOLD FRAMES. The 
combines Cornice M 


Rail 
with — to Sag ime Painting. The Frames 


are appearance and durability to gold, but at 
gonsiderahy len cost. Specimens to be seen at Mr. 
OTTINGHAM’S, 6,8t. Benet’s-place, Gracechurch-st, 


HE PATENT GOLD PAINT.— 
Wholesale Agents, R. TILLEY and GARROD, 
‘This cheap and 





ie is now extensively in use for tal 
: fur to 





Se coenann Ges 
fo gues eat, “ 


@egan 
in a % 
{sna bot, pion sna hed me 
respectable Druggis kingdom, 


ts and Colourmen in the 


SERICS, be whom has been confided 
ution of the principal 8¢ Works 
sees in been doe 
ertakings by which he may en- 
deavour to obtain success in England. His established 
reputation in his native city of Naples led to his being 
commissioned to the various public works which 
adorn the “ Capitol of the United States,” at Washing- 
ton; and, for the satisfaction of those to whom his pro- 
rises daeer tom af te grant taeb 
o y 
enton’s Hotel, 5+. James's-street, 


Nag meer OF DRAWINGS AND 








BINTS—J. and W. VOKINS, Carvers and 
Gilders to his late BR, H. the Duke of Sussex, beg 
respectfully to call attention of nobility and gentry 
to their IMPROVED STANDARD FOLIU Bie pos 
to contain a number of ep or Prisite, one 
work 


Oxford-street, 





UBRists 


and GENERAL 


to re- 


TO CONTINENTAL 
a searale toate 

e ’ owry, © 
Nobility, Clergy, and + that 
ceive aud pags through the Custom House, Works 
Wind gga ban i frm 


J. A. G, may be intrusted be executed wi e 
utmost 


and and on terms 
wil care hum fare favours, ‘th List of Js Or 
reign Corres; every 
pee at his ions terol Jewry. 
TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND ARTISTS, 
1 BR. LONGLEY, PICTURE FRAME- 
@ MAKER, No. 4, OXFORD-8TRERT, near Lot 
begs to inform his Friends and the 
Publie that he has on hand a large and well-assorted 








than any other house in the 
oe Frames, 30 in. by 26 - £126 
Sir ‘Thomas Lawrence, do, do. « + 1 6 U 
with the 
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Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-hill, 
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NOW PUBLISHED, 
BY 


J. STEPHENSON, 14, St. Ann’s-street, Manchester, and RICHARD LLOYD, 8, George-yard, Lombard-street, London, 


THE MOST NOBLE THE 


Under the Distinguished Patronage of 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, 
MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON, 


HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK, 


IN, M.P., 


SIR BENJAMIN HEYWOOD, BART 
SIR PHILIP DE M. GREY EGERTON, BART., 
SIR DAVID BREWSTER, 


THE REV. WILLIAM VERNON HARCOURT, 


R. J. MURCHISON, ESQ., 
JOHN BRIGHT, ESQ., M.P., 
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| Since the establishment of the Royal Commis- 
| sion of Fine Arts, we have ever earnestly sought 
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ness, the expression of homage to the fame which lieve that religion would not refine exalt, 
THE ART-UNION. None. Th se) ee jek 3 —_ er a mt " a 
common to all, but the possibility of this was an fluence,—would ‘be to suppose and te belinne 
eee mak eaily tape ding, that the laws which have guided its course 

Even when the Commission first appeared, and | in all other lands were in this alone 

weeaptare enya hr 9 teling + gens see Sey rative, inapplicable, and —— 
peceinnr a haere Me gg far | cation of the Greck his docteine; 
more of diffidence in its indulgence. “The public | that of the Roman would ha 5 
Se Ce after the manner | despise it. There never existed a bel the 
eee authors. yp most debased states of the Continent, at the worst 
artists would succeed, were willing to em- period of their worst history, who would not have 
ploy them ; there was a dearth of talent, it | tarned from it with abhorrence, and loathed the 
Sep clan coal tee eee hand which pressed this code on his attention. 
- would oe Some | Take, for example, two cities—Athens and Mu. 
eminent names might indeed be enlisted, but | nich, What made the first the most eminent of 
LONDON, AUGUST 1, 1845. their style was too-well known, it could hardly | the states of Greece ? What renders the latter 
seer wg ge nf ane the classic land of Germany, towards which the 
WESTMINSTER HALL. ao vanity wich the mknown ae prone™ | on ofenintnnai afore er 

HE CARTOON EXHIBITION ay nee Se Sine ain Se Literature and Art ; poet eatinnten of 
T ’ ence or for fame is so criminal—would be tole- latter to the service of tem egg oe 
AND rated for the display, however lofty its position, | cultivation of the former Pres ony en oe 
NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. of a cartoon. They were unwilling to depreciate, | render them expressive. The protection of Art 
but a British artist was incapable, it was not his by the King of Bavaria has been a wise extrava- 
style ; if he would keep to portraits and fron- | gance to enrich his people. K live longer 
tispieces,”” &e. &c. &c., with the usual saving fa the affections of thelr’ subjects by the - 
to direct public attention to the results it was | clause of pa instant detected | ful pleasures they have promoted than by the 
calculated to effect. We desired to do this fairly | profit. What ensued? Westminster Hall was | victories they have won. Assaye gave a nation 
and freely; to join no party, to clamour for no | opened, and for once a Commission, like Wisdom, | to a nation, yet the name of the conqueror is less 
particular theory, but so to conduct opinion that | was justified of her children. to | known than his who first opened Hampton Court 
haply it might be directed to the advancement | use the cant phrase, was exceeded ; earnest de- te the lnpessing nesstatian of Me seaphe, Such 
of high Art, and the intellectual enjoyment of | sire gratified ; even men who speculate in genius | opinions it is hardly toaffirm., So long 
with a broker’s feeling, and among whom its | as the ministers to the mind, and furnishes 


the people. To be indifferent was impossible; to 
| be impartial was our duty. Yet we confess we 
| have been sorely tempted. To see the Govern- 
ment “ coming out” as the protector of Art, with 
all the bashfulness natural and necessary upon 
such occasions, and avowing even that Art has 
its influence in improving the moral condition of 
a people, was a sight so unexpected, so contrary 
to all precedent, and so opposed to all evidence, 
that we were greatly inclined in our gratitude to 
press for a large vote of confidence in the Com- 
mission, and to restrain the exercise of all opi- 
| nion upon its proceedings. It would have been 
entirely unnecessary, and we believe that we 
but give expression to the common opinion of 
all connected with the Arts; those to whom 
they are a study and a feeling ; those who strive 
to cultivate the intellect, and refine the taste 
by the silent worship of works which Michael 
| Angelo conceived and Raffaelle steeped in beauty, 
—when we say, the future greatness of British Art 
will be the creation of this Commission. 
we cannot at present perceive all the good it 
accomplish. The prospect of the future of Bri- 
tish Art may be compared to that of a rich and 
beautiful landscape seen by the twilight which 
precedes the dawn. The grey mists roll away, or 
become fleecy clouds of light. The upland 
heights and the distant mountains are still 
massed in their shadowy forms. The river's 
course is only discernible as a sinuous silver 
thread of vapour, and the rich and fertile plains, 
_ turret and dome-crowned city,— 
“ Recluse amid th 
As in the hollow Kramer y teen See 
Beneath the shelter of encircling hills,”— 
| Greet, yet uncertainly, the eye. By d the 
whole prospect expands. Sountehi: aa stream ; 
the hanging wood crowned with its summer glo- 
ries ; the valley and the city from whence is heard 
the sound of bells summoning the heart to 
Prayer; the distant road piercing the hill-side, 
~ the rich verdure which mantles it around,— 
gradually are unfolded, all gradually burst 
Pa the view, and harmonize the scene, until 
landscape lies stretched before us in the per- 
of creative beauty. Even as this, will be 
Progress of Monumental Art. Five years 
*g0, who would have conceived the design of de- 
corating any public building? Who t of 
making Art the history of a people ? to 
thea the silent worship of the great of old, 
‘ype of a refined faith in intellectual great- 





productions have no higher value than those of 
the auction-room, or who estimate them merely 
as they stimulate the feculent love of gain, were 
constrained to approve. The opinions of thou- 
sands arose as the judgment of one mind and 
of one class; for the rich joined with the poor, 
the man of learning with the men of ledgers, 
the connoisseur with the critic, in mutual pride, 
mutual pleasure, and mutual admiration at 
this indication of the capacity, the strength, and 
skill of British Art. 

We do not say this success was unalloyed, or 
the pleasure it diffused “ not sicklied o’er by the 
pale cast of thought” of many failures, many 
indications of haste, misconception, poverty, 
theft, and weakness in design ; but we repeat, 
this first Exhibition bore an and faith- 
ful witness to the intellectual and artistic powers 
of the British school. Against that school what 
had been the chief reproach? That it expended 
its energies upon unworthy subjects, was defi- 
cient in drawing, and placed excellence in 
colour; that portrait-painting was its sole aim 
and occupation,—the for which the 
artist lost the opinion of the world, and 
was content to it. And yet, at the very first 
summons, such was the admitted excellence of 
this Exhibition that even those the most fore- 
most in complaint were constrained to indulge 
in a modified mes ane me re 

which the carping t retrogrades from 
ny he Pog to fall back upon another less ex- 
posed. Nor was this all; when men of high 
rank in Art, citing high in had averred, 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds to Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, that to promote the grandest style of Art 
it was necessary for the State to encourage and 
to protect it, they had been met with many 
negatives which were argumentative, and very 
pon Ata he rvs, onal aerate 

as t ¥4q 

mended to attention by the 





ects for its speculations ; so long as with the 
senses it becomes suggestive of ideas; 
awakens feelings the offspring of memory and 
imagination, and thus causes that tideless flow 
of human sympathy which links us with all the 
brotherhood of man ;—so long will Art, which ar- 


be a law, a lesson, and an example ; the minister 

of divine truth, and the teacher of a philosophy 

which Natare claims her own. Art, which deco- 

rates the of the wealth 

wealthy only, and may degenerate 
3a 


pleasure ; 

trinsic but relative value; but Art which is allied 
with public works does not alone recreate the 
people: it does more—instructs them, and is 
prized not for what it represents in gold, but for 
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in human nature. Nor even when ry) 
mere mural decoration in public buildings is Art 
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Campo Santo erected, and the six exhibi- 
tion removed to the incts, and that the walls 
then recalled those truths we learn in 


the purity of youth, reverence in manhood, and 
rely upon in age, would that Abbey be less dear 
to man; less sacredly dedicate to God ? 

Such, however, is the reverence for antiquity. An 
ignorant age sanctions a bad custom, this becomes 
the worship of the next, and the superstition of 
the succeeding. Then comes the fierce reaction, 
the passionate abnegation of the past, the spirit 
which destroys that it may reform, and the zeal 
which propagates the new faith and denies the 
purity of all other. But a few years pass: the 
voice of contention is hushed, and the waters of 
bitterness settle in repose, as though the spirit of 
mercy had moved over their surface, and that 
again all nature had been hallowed by the 
Divinity breathing in the accents, “Peace, be 
still.” Once more there is strife, but not as of 
old: it is the struggle which seeks to reconcile 
the present with the past, to give to modern rites 
the sanction of age, and to train around recent 
institutions the graceful foliage of Time. And 
such is the present state of opinion as regards 
British Art. Religion will not employ it asa 
spiritual tradition of her faith and rites, as of 
aforetime, nor yet be so dissevered from it as to 
the present hour she has been. The State has 
passed from indifference and neglect to compara- 
tive patronage ; and opinion, hitherto divided as 
to this policy, is now g with the force of a 
nobly-swelling stream towards the higher deveiop- 
ment of the artist’s power, by allying that of his 
genius with the influence of both. The interest 
felt in the National Gallery is a proof of this ge- 
neral appreciation of the tendency of Art; an 
interest shown not merely by the crowds who 
visit, but by the jealousy with which every pur- 
chase is watched, the warmth with which all ac- 
quisitions of acknowledged merit are welcomed, 
the eontempt for the present miserable receptacle 
wherein the collections are huddled, and the 
unqualified approbation which has followed Mr. 
Eastlake's proposal for their more becoming, use- 
ful, and truly national arrangement. Is not 
Hampton Court a sign, too, that Art has a moral 
influence’? Do not the crowds which pass their 
* summer's day” within its precincts attest the 








? We say popular, for men do not 
these questions as the interests of 


works without a knowledge of the spirit of each 
age? Manners, habits, costumes, ceremonial ob- 
servances, and peculiar traits of national charac- 


dations, who would not restore them? Yet how 
shall we restrain, if we do not place them beneath 
the protection of public a how restore, unless 
we know the origin, principle, and style of their 
construction? But is not the study of the antiqui- 
ties of Art intimately connected with Literature? 
has it not an historical importance? He knows but 
little of the history of civilization in Europe who 
has neglected this interesting witness of its pro- 
gress. The French Government, the most liberal 
in Europe, has ever wisely considered the patron- 
age of Literature and Art, and the protection of 
national monuments, as a stringent duty, and 
made it a distinct part of their administration. 
Those only who have read the documents trans- 
mitted to M. Guizot by the Committee of Art and 
Monuments can be aware of the proof it affords 
of the honourable feeling of the Minister, and the 
general desire of the people to give effect to his 
intention. But in England we live under a dif- 
ferent dispensation. History is here an old al- 
manac; antiquity of no repute, unless as the 
record of fiscal regulations; and works, the 
evidence and illustration of manners, events, and 
arts, valueless, if not as tribute to the Treasury, 
or according to the gold and silver standard of the 
Custom-house. And we have, notwithstanding, 
an enlightened Government; and we are, as we 
say we are, an enlightened people!! The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer refuses the appointment 
of a Commission for the establishment and main- 
tenance of a Museum of National Antiquities, 
because, abroad, “these were the care of the 
Government, and in England they were not, for 
custom (or the Custom-house ?) left the advance- 
ment of such objects to private individuals.” Can 
any argument be more cogent? Sir J. Graham 
was equally concise, and equally argumentative. 
* Will you establish a Museum?” “‘ We will not.” 
“Why?” “ Because we have not !”’ and thereupon 
ensues the negative without a division. But we do 
not despair; the Ministers are better than their 
speeches; “the grave consideration” the Chan- 
cellor requires will be followed by the adoption 
of the measure which the country asks for. It is 
in cases of this kind that figures are more argu- 
mentative than facts; there is no solvent which 





arose 

‘When the fresh stars had just begun 
and, through all the vielssitudes and afflictions 
that sunny land of artists and of poets, they have 
ever been the both of prince and 
Elsewhere the taste, fostered by the 
monarch, was upheld by whatever government 


succeeded. In Eng this has never been the 
case. The system of centralization is alien to 
our feelings ; and our more popular custom of 
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Yet Michael Angelo flourished beneath them. 
The coulptare, ois the ana . a 
tine Chapel great trium 

St. Peter's, the admiration of the worlds 
attest his genius, notwithstanding the 
amateurs. What chiefly retarded bis 
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artist-friend has never heard a whisper 
against It? Has he never heard that the Aca- 
demicians, as a body, have more than once set 
such a mixed commission?’ 
we ad 
4 hey, very nature, could exist only in 
cartoon? “One must admit,” says Count Rac- 
i, “that there are certain qualities inse- 
parable from the artist—bis studies and his 
worke—which render him most particularly qua- 
lified to judge of the merit of others ; but 
also greater obstacles in his case—obstacles 
entirely unknown to amateurs. For it seems to 
me that, as a general principle, artists praise that 
the most willingly which is most in accordance 
with their own besetting ideas, even to the very 
imperfections which characterize their produc- 
tions ; the defects with which they are reproached 
and never admit, which, although seen in others, 
are still sacred to them ; and, I must add, artists 
are a8 liable to be misled as amateurs ; and that 
among them public opinion is formed and be- 
comes corrupt quite as much as in coteries, upon 
the exchange, the public lounge, or club-house.” 
Indeed, to admit the doctrine that none can 
judge of a work of Art but-am artist, implies also 
our belief, 
“ Who drives fat oxen should*himself be fat ;” 
that players only should judge of plays, poets of 
poetry: but as nevertheless the drama is ho- 
noured, and poetry enjoyed, by multitudes who 
have no claim to be considered either actors or 
versifiers, we believe it will be found, as regards 
works of Art, that a natural susceptibility of the 
beautiful, joined to a correct, well-disciplined 
taste, will enable men, if not to criticise techni- 
cally, at least to decide with judgment. Still we 
must allow that, as regards great public works, 
the utmost deference should be paid to the 
opinions of the leading artists, and that the Aca- 
demy should be consulted thro its officers. 
We do not say to decide ultimately and without 
appeal, but to examine and report, to show where 
deficiencies exist, how excellence is attainable, 
and where better plans have been adopted. 
Written opinions from honourable men, thus 
appealed to, would become the most valuable 
documentary evidence, afford additional pro- 
tection both to the artist and the public, and 
greatly tend to the promotion of the common 
object—the right execution of great werks. 
The National Gallery was the job of a shabby 
Government and an incompetent artist; the 
monument of the illiberality of a Ministry, 
and of an architect destitute of resources, ‘For 
the purchase of the Holbein, is the artist quite 
sure amateurs are alone responsible? Who bought 
it? Was it an amateur? Was it not an ARTIsT? 
If $0, one who is so prompt to accuse will, we 
trust, be as ready to exonerate—at least the 
misled amateurs. 
“ Intercepta decem quereris seatertia fraude 


Sacrilega? quod si bis centum perdidit alter 
Hoc areana modo ?” 


Many evils are inseparable fram committees : 
the relaxed feeling of personal responsibility ; de- 


ficiency in moral courage; imperf ; 
perfect knowledge 
the influence of the few active over the majority 


& 


good and occasion evil. But the remedy is not 
to be sought in the splenetic abuse of conceited 
preerwe: in the 
pirit which claims the monopoly of all the qua- 
lities requisite for the conest af great public 
works, which says of one class, “ We are perfect 
we are artists,” and decries another be- 

Cause it is composed of amateurs; but rather in 
meer the communion of beth, and employ- 
P every means to elevate the standards of taste, 
tend knowledge, and seqeizing from public 
acquirements in those who 

accept appointments, and the most strict and 
honourable sense of the responsibility they ineur 








, of the amateurs, what then” | 
temporary, “Get rid artially regulated 


their face ‘thas he never heard such a commis- 





in ‘their acceptance. But error is not a crime; 
neither artists nor amateurs are infallible; and 


their actions -a liberal constraction 


fn all cases where the difficulty of affitia- 
‘tion is so great :— 


- 
Non debet.doler ease visi, wee vulnere major.” 


. Allegory 
of any method of expression is the most difficult. 
It seeks to embody abstract ideas, to give life 
end an in representation to certain sub- 
jects or notions. The course of human life, man's 
mental qualities, their employment, — Ko 
the exponent. But the principal subject in alle. 
gory is intimated rather than expressed, and we 
are left to discover it by reflection. Artists and 
authors here alike most frequently fail, the ana- 
logy between the ee aud its emblem being 
in general so faint obscure as rather to 
than to please. The composition is generally 
defective, for the subjects should gra- 
dually unfold the principal, in which they should 
unite as parts of the whole; but in truth they 
are in general so treated that they either pre- 
dominate or have an episodical effect. Michael 
Angelo in sculpture conquered these difficulties ; 
Spenser in beautified, but sank beneath 
them. And it is with a knowledge of these dif- 
ficulties that we again repeat, the Exhibition of 
the Cartoons at Westminster Hall is highly cre- 
ditable to the artists, and of excellence 
in other styles of composition less abstract and 
more allied to strictly historical conditions. 

A few words in reference to Lord Brougham. 
We do not in the least deny his lordship’s claim 
to much public gratitude and respect ; but ser- 
vices rendered to the past neither vacate nor set 
aside duties to the present. His lordship, who 
claims to form opinions, to give them strong un- 
courteous utterance, and to change them (always 
consistently and when pobre is at least 
subject to their expression from the lips of others; 
and, exercising that freedom, we tell him his 
practical opposition to the embellishment of the 
House of Lords, by his petulant, unreflecting, sel- 
fish zeal in hurrying its completion in an un- 
seemly manner, is as little creditable to his lord- 
ship’s character, as his mode of so doing is to 
his position. The Palace of Westminster is in- 
tended to promote British Art in its erec- 
tion; the architect and every artist is on 
that account entitled to a fair trial, which he 
cannot obtain unless he has time, opportunity, 
and protection; and this we trust the Royal 
Commission will ensure. To make a nation great 
you must employ other means than mere politi- 
cal or scientific institutions; you must make 
religion felt and education appreciated ; and you 
do this greatly by frequent appeals to the heart 
through impressions derived from external ob- 
jects. A picture which records an act of grace, 
of mercy, of courage, and of faith, will not long 
fail in its effect. The many will be moved, the 
few remain indifferent. No Government can 
shrink from its duty in this respect. “If the 
people are not cared for,” says a great writer, 

they must care for 


walk coda. aa 
exercise this self-guardianshi at first, who 
Soacdiheseteds Canes saneal who cast 
them off to their own na liberty. And yet 


our people are a noble stock, which, with praning, 
will yield you excellent fruit: they are a 

soil, that will grow you either a plentifal harvest 
of corn or a rank crop of weeds, according to 
the husbandry you give it.” We have obliterated 
the social ple, the softening intercourse of 
ranks, the respect between high and low, the 
gracefal devotion of servant to master, the kind 
protection in return. Gold is now the standard of 


255 
brethren in the glad communion of intellectual 
ae ‘Can it be that good should not 

Before into minute details the 
their exhibition has produced. We believe this 
to be in the highest degree creditable to the 
artists, satisfactory as regards the Commis- 
sions, fay indicative of the present con- 
dition of the Future of British Art. 
We found upon that which 
should be the of all criticism. 
+ a Seem ne Ne por cnt ath wr 

bject, or e a8 conceived 

npoameeetl; meee 

technical If the first be unnatural, 

not flowing the subject, unrestrained within 

psig mate chee bev ie cerning 
one 

monious whole, the design of the Cartoon is im- 


Paton, Armitage, and Tenniel are, we feel as- 
sured, destined to tions; and the sub- 


are of opinion further experience is requisite. 
The King of Bavaria gave up the Hofgarten at 
first for the purpose of exercising the artist’s 
power, and many works have been obliterated 
and repainted as the artist advanced. Some 
such plan might, we should think, be adopted for 
the next two years, if without detriment to the 
works now in progress ; or else the artist might 
be commissioned to execute his picture upon the 
scale determined, upon a fair remuneration for his 
labour. When the result was satisfactory, he 
could commence his undertaking. 

There is one consideration upon which we 


rative youth of the three artists to whom these 
premiams have been awarded—neither of them, 
we understand, exceeds the age of twenty-five; 
Mr. Paton is barely twenty-two, and he has 
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figures 
flat, look as if cut out and fixed on the surface. 
No. 5. ‘An Abstract tation of Reli- 
gion,’ AUGUSTINE AGLIo. 


The Deity is here represented by the symbol of 
the Trinity, below which, on the right and left, 
appear the New and Old Testaments, the symbols 
of the Evangelists, and Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The conception is masked by much descriptive 
power, but it is enfeebled in the realization. 
Many of the faces are highly finished; but in 
looking to the extremities for the same degree 
of care, we are disappointed, and the children 
around the figure of Charity exhibit faulty 
drawing. 

No. 8. ‘ Religion,’ E. BuTLurx Morris. The 
base of this composition shows the Holy Family 
Joseph is reading the Scriptures, and the 
Virgin is listening. The upper parts contain 
other figures which bear allusion to religion. To 
speak mildly, the drawing is characterized by 
many «ccentricities—as the head and hands of 
the Virgin, the feet of the angels, &c. 

No 11. ‘The Spirit of Religion,’ J. Nor 
Patow, jun. This beautiful allegory carries us 
beyond a}l who have written in words of the good 
fight of faith. It is a work of exalted character, 
presenting a narrative in which an impersonation 
representing the human soul is described as fight- 
ing its way to the and good end, despite 
“ the world, the flesh, and the devil.” The entire 
surface of the paper is crowded with figures, each 
of which lly contributes to the argument. 
The principal figure, in which we recognise the 
Christian soul, has broken the fetter of sensuality 
—he is about to be struck by the evil one, but 
angels fly to his protection. The syren Pleasure, 
in the form of a beautiful woman, still clings to 
him, bnt he repels her ; and Earthly Glory, on the 
other hand, lures him by the promise of power, 
triamphs, and enduring fame. In character and 
composition this work evinces mind of a very 
high order; and the drawing and markings of 
the male, and the breadth and roundness of the 
female, figures are masterly to a degree. The 
Saviour, in the upper os of the drawing, will 
remind the spectator of the principal figure in 
‘The 2? the foot is too large ; but 
the drawing otherwise, and the brilliant receding 
of the celestial glories, areinimitably fine. There 
is throughout a mixture of modern and classic 
taste, perhaps too strongly contrasted—as, for 
instance, the head of the female clinging to the 
principal, and that of the bacchante pointing to 
the background revels—again the head of the 
ungel and that of the evil spirit. The background, 
opening on the right and left, presents, on the one 
hand, a scene of voluptuous revelry—a Sabbath 
of the most unholy excesses; and upon the other, 
the progress of fame, even until it be- 


come a monument sacred to all mankind. These 
two glimpses of back 
sufficient to 


nd were of themselves 








This cartoon may be | 
ealled a sepia drawing, very carefully elaborated. 





No. 14. ‘ Justice,’ Jonn Z. Batu. This car- 


toon contains but three figures, the principal of 
which, Justice, holds a balance, which is most 
anxiously watched by another female figure, 
while a man is in the act of drawing the sword 
preparatory to punishment. The figures are 
heavy and undignified, and there is an absence 
of that poetic sentiment which is essential in 
works of this kind. 


ledging the Authority 
coigne,’ ALEXANDER BLAIKLEY. 
work of Art there appear 


No. 17. ‘Henry, Prince of Wales, acknow- 
of Chief Justice Gas- 
When in a 
figures which appa- 


rently neither uphold the main interest, nor as- 


sist the composition, the design 


strikes the s 


tator as crowded ; but this would not be felt if 
even twice the number of figures were brought 


forward efficiently motived. 


The observation 


applies strongly to this work, which is also 
faulty in other points. 


No. 20. ‘ Chivalry, under the Inspiration of 


Religion, preserves the throne from Anarchy and 
Infidelity,’ James and GeorGe Foeco. A 
crusader is here represented as having van- 
quished, under the banner of the Cross, the ene- 
mies of Christianity, and he now extends his pro- 
tection to oppressed innocence. The whole is 
somewhat slightly worked out, and there is some 
= between the cartoon and the coloured 
etch. 


WEHNERT. 


No. 23. ‘An Allegory of Justice” E. H. 
This cartoon is very full of mate- 


rial, directly allusive to the subject. In the 
foreground groups every human estate is repre- 
sented, and above these is seen an impersonation 
of Justice delivering decrees of reward and 
punishment. The work presents many forcible. 


es, but, at the same time, many of the 
show a mixture of ancient and modern 


character which are ill reconciled. The whole is 
elaborated into careful finish, and in the morale 
betokens a mind of abundant resource. The 
cartoon is, beyond question, among the safest 


_ assurances that ample power exists in this coun- 


try, requiring only proper means to call it out. 
We read in it one of the most faithful descrip- 
tions presented in the entire series. It is to be 


regretted that the 
sufficiently im 


tion of Justice is not 
3 this defect is, however, 


amply counterbalanced by the despair of the 
wicked on the right, and the humble bearing of 


the just on the 


which are dealt 


with in a manner sufficiently perspicuous to de- 
clare at once the thesis to be reward and punish- 
ment. The foreground group, containing the 


King and the 
of haman condi 


, and other representations 
thus associated, is strongly 


allusive to the spirit of Justice. Every , in 


short, of the composition exhibits po 
skill, 


ception, worked out with 


No. 26. This cartoon is exhibited anony- 


MOUSLY,and even without any accompanying ex- 


P 


y—which, by the way, is unnecessary ; 


we remark this only because the case is \ 
The mind of the artist is deeply imbued with the 


poetry of Scri 
certainly exa 


; but we must believe that his 
conceptions had been more 
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carried form to its utmost D; 
Raffaelle had recognised this for 
blended antique form with Christian 
engrafting upon Masaccio, and the other 
masters whom he studied, that which had 
them. Supported by such and other 


iE 
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facts we could adduce, we ask would or would | 


not the works of these earlier masters have been 
better had they arrived at the convictions and 
pursued the course of Raffaelle? If better, why 
should we adopt and render especially prominent 
those infirmities against which the greatest au- 
thorities have pronounced? If not improved by 
study of the relics of the ancients, then has 
the world of Art laboured under a delusion with 


respect to the powers of Raffaelle. This isa sub- — 


ject which demands more lengthened considera- 


tion than we can give to it here. The cartoon | 


itself is the emanation of a powerful mind, dis- 
tinguished by much of the excellence and par- 
taking largely of the defects of the period in the 
spirit of which it is executed. 

No. 29. ‘ Prince Henry acknowledging the 
Authority of the Chief Justice Gascoigne, 


RW. 


Buss. This cartoon is sufficiently intelligiblein — 
its narrative. The figure of Gascoigne is well 


conceived and forcibly worked out; but the 
spectator is struck with the apparent length of 
neck given to the Prince ; if this will stand the 
test of measurement, all we have to say is, 
another effect should have been given to the 


z 


The position, moreover, might certainly 


figure. 
have been more graceful. 

No. $2. ‘The Baptism of King Ethelbert in 
the River Glen,’ Joszrn Severn. The river 
does not appear in the cartoon, which compre- 
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figures representing Faith and Hope are 
with a ‘amp and holy sentiment, which 

also beneath ; though there is yet, per- 
haps, too much of the world and its pomp in 
the attire of the principal figure. It is to 
artist should have limited 


lities in a more comprehensive work had ren- 
dered it a memorable example of excellence. 

No. 38. ‘Justice,’ WiLL1AM CAVE THOMAS. 
This is one of the works which have been exe- 
cuted “ subject to the conditions explained in the 
notice prefixed to the catalogue.” It represents 
Justice seated between Moses and John the Bap- 
tist: the former bearing the Tables, and the 
latter the New Testament. The centre of the 
composition shows a divine minister, in whom 
reposes the power of punishment. The other 
figures—and they are very numerous—represent 
various conditions of mankind, some appealing, 
others obnoxious, to the just decree. There are 
on the right and left of the presiding angel two 
others bearing tablets with the inscriptions—*“ I 
desired mercy, not sacrifice ;” and “ The wicked 
flee, though no man pursueth.” The first indi- 
cating that punishment ensues only when all 
warnings have passed unheeded; the second 
descriptive of the force of conscience. In the 
lower part of the work are seen Covetousness, 
Drunkenness, &c., in dread of the visitation of 
Justice. This part of the work reminds us of an 
allegorical composition of Rubens, designed for 
the public rejoicings at Antwerp on the occasion 
of the visit of a distinguished personage. The 
work is the result of deep study. The conception 
were worthy of a better style of working : the use 
of the stump has left those shadings flat and 
wooden which should describe roundness and 
yielding texture. There is also some of the cha- 
racterism objectionable, as, for instance, the head 
of the ministering angel is dull, scowling, and 
vicious. 

No. 41. ‘ The Spirit of Chivalry,’ DanrEL 
MACLISE, R.A. This is another of the works 
for which it will be remembered the artist has 
been commissioned. It is a work which— 
whether it be closely inspected, or viewed at such 
a distance that the eye may at once compass the 
effect—is equally astonishing. It is a decided 
and distinct profession of modern Art: there is no 
affectation of any taste which may be indulged 
not so much for its own sake as because it is 
pronounced pure by authorities looked up to as 
oracular : it is the work of a mind teeming with 
creations of its own—insomuch that there were 
no room for the entertainment of the ideas of 


| others. We revere as devoutly and sympathe- 


tically the labours of the great men who have 
lived before us, as their most enthusiastic wor- 
shippers, bat we cannot, as they did, uphold the 
Precept, that there is but one kind of Art. In 
every century since the revival it has been main- 
tained that there could be nothing new in Art; 
and yet these succeeding centuries have brought 
forth their novelties. Now, as it is 
insisted that what has been done cannot be sur- 
passed; and this is, and ever has been, the 
unction not with regard to Art, but in respect of 
wary thing —whereby the mass of average intel- 
ect has disposed itself into of this 
thuttive reasoning, This cartoon, in a strain of 

€ purest poetry, describes the Spirit of Chi- 
valry—a luminous female figure —as imme- 


diately surrounded by im 
religious, and eivil-whe have attained the a 





work, we find the 
pointed black chalk in a manner much more 
minute than the work in an engraving of equal 
size would be—if we can conceive such a work. 


this cartoon, but we would recommend that it 
be immediately glazed ; and, being such a work 
in its aliedes canadien as has never before 
been executed, we may observe, that it is infi- 
nitely more worth a place in the National Gal- 
lery than works of doubtfal authenticity. 

No. 46. ‘ The Spirit of Religion, Epwarp 
ArmitaGceE. This is one of the three cartoons 
each of which has obtained a premium of £200. 
The figure of Religion in the upper part is finely 
conceived. The artist, with a just taste, has 
graduated the strength of his outlines—that is, 
the markings in the upper part are extremely 
light, while below they have received great force, 
insomuch as to — unnecessarily black in 


perso » besides 
Hope, and Charity : the first of these a 
holds the palm-branch, the emblem of martyr- 
in adoration ; the 
and the 
the 
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surely hereafter. 
No 49. 1 San Chemplonel Bngieed’ sgunnt 
Comers, Epwarp Hsywrr BOULD. 
cartoon representing a koight wearing a suit 


Z 





I 
in the series represen this passage 
of history. It rivapctbes massage Bor 
hance—the reputation of the artist. 
No. 60. ‘ Prince H 


enry, afterwards Henry V., 
acknowledging the Authority of Chief Justice | 
Ricwargp Reperave, A.R.A. The | 


i 


wears a crown and robes—a circum- 
stance which may give force to his submission, 
although very improbable—in fact he is repre- 


f Gascoigne the fi rn 
0 , but features are 
inex ve of language becomingly severe for 
the occasion. It is impossible to consider this 
work an achievement calculated to uphold the 
well-earned fame of the painter, or one that jus- 
the “ commission” with which he was in- 


No. 63. ‘ The Baptism of Ethelbert,’ WiLL1AM 
Dyce. This cartoon was executed by com- 
mission, according to the conditions proposed 
Te od tending wale ta ds Lor Tap 
represented kneeling, w t. Augustine stan 
by him holding the water; the Queen and a 
ne age onagey back- 

nd composition presents. a very 
aad pannanedeh,a which is thron 


F 


Howarp. The availed himself of the 
barks of the river to his 
into a form as circular as This has an 
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No. 75. ‘ Abstract tation of Justice,’ 
W. Partie Satter. In the upper part of the 
cartoon ap the im of Justice, and 


religious liberty by the genius of Great Britain. 
The subject is made to advert too entirely to the 
slave trade; for of the eight or ten figures occu- 
pying the lower part of the work, one-half are 
negroes. The associations, therefore, are in bad 


taste. 

No, 79. ‘ Religion,’ L. Banwprxen. The 
great error of this cartoon is, that it looks like a 
drawing made from a sculptural composition. 
Religion appears u a kind of pedestal, in- 
structing, by the aid of the Scriptures, a child 
(representing mankind) in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. This drawing is executed very elabo- 
rately in apparently sepia, tempered with Indian 
ink perhaps. There is everywhere evidence of 
severe study, and with good results; but the 
heads of the lower female figures are common- 
place in character, and, with a mistaken purpose 
of effect, are made to look at the spectator. 

No. 82. ‘ Prince Henry, afterwards Henry V., 
acknowledging the Authority of Chief Justice 
Gascoigne,’ Joux Bripees. We cannot admit 
it as propriety to place the Prince before the 
tribunal wearing a crown, and thus to be com- 
mitted to prison. This figure is marked by a 
distinction extremely unbecoming ; and in the 
coloured sketch, as well as in the cartoon, is very 
flat. We cannot help observing the peculiarity 
of featare given to the Judge. The head is pre- 
cisely that which we are accustomed to regard as 
that of Dante. The resignation of the Prince is 
perfectly described by the delivery of his sword 
to one of the officers of the court, who receives it 
kneeling; this is also promoted by the expression 
which coincides with the act; while the compa- 
nion of the Prince, for whom he has ventured so 
mach, looks at him with an expression of surprise 
and contempt. 

No. 85. ‘ An Allegory of Justice,’ Joun Ten- 
NIEL. This production is one of the three which 
have gained the premiums. It is, unquestion- 
ably, a work of great power ; but we contend that 
it is asacartoon unfinished, inasmuch as it is 
only in outline. In its present state a fresco 


_ could not be painted from it. The composition 
| is circular; Justice, the principal figure, occupy- 


ing an elevated position in the centre. The 
drawing, throughout the whole, is masterly ; the 
asada is varied and intense; and the general 
character of the work points to Michael Angelo 
as the model which the artist has appointed for 
himself to follow. On the right of Justice are the 
desperately wicked, from whom children are flee- 
ing to Justice for protection ; below is the execu- 
tioner, amid many upon whom he will be called 
to do his office. The description, in short, is 
powerful to a degree ; but it is not jast that such 
a work should have been admitted among others 
upon the finish of which such labour has been 
bestowed. Its char acter and composition cannot 
be considered without conyiction of the great re- 
sources of the artist. So perspicueus is the nar- 
rative that no key is necessary. The figures on 
the right express the worst passions of humanity, 
while on the left of the tribunal are the crowning 


virtues and the spirit of Christianity displayed, in 





the consolation of the repentant and afflicted. 


| ‘The narration is, we may say, made out rather 
_ in impressive prose than in a more exalted style ; 


and the traits of dire malignity excel in their ir- 





colour drawing, finished with the utmost care. 

No. 88. ‘ Justice, Jomn MarsHatyt. This 
prodaction has been most unfortunately over- 
done with black chalk. It is marked by no style, 
either in drawing or com 

No. 98. ‘ An abstract Representation of Jus- 
tice,’ Forp M. Brown. This cartoon is singu- 
larly full of material, the whole of which con- 
tributes fittingly to the main purpose. The 
upper part is occupied by figures of Justice, 
Mercy, Erudition, Trath, and Wisdom; while 
two ps in the foreground indicate Power and 
Ww , which are immediately im 
in a powerful baron, and a helpless widow the 
object of his oppression. The throne of Justice is 
surrounded by an allegorical representation of 
the House of Lords—the barons being armed for 
the maintenance of Justice. In this cartoon there 
is abundant research, but it wants effect. It 
is a constitutional, and not a moral, repre- 
sentation of Justice, exhibiting immense labour 
and a distinct study ef ancient costame—the 
whole marked by a somewhat heraldic character. 
The baron is armed cap-d-pid, and is argent in 
his persecution of the poor appellant. In the 
upper part of the work the representation of the 
Lords spiritual and temporal has a ge 80- 
lemnity, which is duly felt. The spirit of the 
work differs from every other in the series: it 
presents a version of Justice in reference to the 
sources of the executive power of our constitution, 
and is brought forward with much success. 

No. 108. ‘ Justice,’ Jonn G. WAtuER. This 
consists of only three figures, which are treated 
with a very scriptural effect. The draperies and 
some other portions are carefully studied, but 
the artist could not seriously enter the arena 
with a work so limited. 

No. 111. ‘ Justice’-—Cartoon, T. Y. Hurt- 
STONE. This composition by no means sustains 
the reputation of the artist, as exhibiting only a 
principal and two other figures, ore of which, at 
the feet of Justice, is “ Merey, the prerogative of 
the Crown.” In the figures there is much talent, 
but the subject is insufticiently considered. 

No. 114. ‘£ Justice,’ Witttam JonnsTon. 
Here the immediate act of Justice is to distri- 
bute laurel crowns to those who excel in Litera- 
ture and the Fine Arts; below are the widow and 
fatherless, &c. &c.; but the whole is marked by 
a theatrical style unbecoming the subject. There 
are indications of power—sufficient to make us 
lament that it has been inefficient here; bat yet 
they give us hope in the futare. 


SCULPTURE. 


No. 117. ‘A Hunter Returning Home with 
his Child upon his Back,’ Frepericx Tuarvupr. 
Both figures are nude ; the child is placed on the 
right shoulder of the other, which, in the mo- 
delling and general contour, manifests a fine per- 
ception of the beautiful. The figure moves under 
his burden with much ease and grace. 

No. 119. ‘ Model, in plaster, of Archbishop 
Cranmer, a.D. 1549,’ Henry Suenron, jun. 
This is a standing figure, plainly draped, and 
executed in a.style free and broad ; and, as the 
essay of a young artist, affords promise of much 
fature excellence. 
me cee 123. rm The Dying Briton, ‘Feurx M. 

ILLER. group of two figures, the d 
man and his wife, who vainly essays to eae 
the blood flowing from the wound which he has 
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it would be almost impossible to work u 
impressions of Shakspere. A studied 


the treatment of the figure, which in 
tions he sets forth as rather to represent a 
of physical than intellectual triumphs 
rather of Hercules than those of the Muses, 
There are many portraits of Shakspere, but there 
is only one feature in which they all that 
is, in the form of the head —this is preserved here. 


HE 


i 


elegance 

No. 181. ‘ The Inspired David meditating the 
Destruction of Goliath,’ Epwarp Ricwarp- 
son. Heis seated, and holds the sling extended 
between his hand and foot. The pose is marked 
by much natural ease, the meditation well sus- 
pee and the prevalent feeling shows youth 
and activity in temporary repose. 

No. 196. ‘An Attendant Greek Huntsman 
and ” Patrick Park. The figure is stand- 
ing, and holds the dog in a leash. It is nude, 
the sheet of drapery which accompanies it fall- 
ing behind from the shoulders, and so forming & 
support. There is much genius and power in the 
work ; but we cannot help exp some sur- 
prise at the extreme heaviness of the wer limbs, 
which betoken strength rather than swiftness. 

No. 138. ‘Sin ee Pe 9 
Ear. In this composi seen Bye, 
kneeling, listening to the temptation of the ser- 
pent, is wound round the support whereoa 
she is placed. The idea is original, but not very 
happily realized. 

No. 141. ‘ Design fora Monument to Campbell 
the Poet Parrtok Park. This work consists 
of a statue of the poet, supported by pedestal 
round which are bassi relievi, composed 
those lines in the “Pleasures of Hope” relating 
to-the fate of Poland and Koseiusko.. ‘The ~~ 


cipal represents the death of that hero, 
cate ate allegorical gures of Sarmatia 
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briefly noticed, for reasons very generally 
peiner : "There is nothing now left for us to 
describe in the process of freseo ; we see, how- 
ever, in these examples, many departures from 
the legitimate method of working, and of these 
we have to say, in comparing them with pure 
fresco, that they are dull and tame in 
There are some excellent examples painted i 
the ordinary way, in flowing colour on pro 
proportions of lime and sand. The figure 
jected from the cartoon No, 11, J. N. Paton, 
the figure of the Saviour: it is marked a first 
| attempt, and evidently is so; we think the artist 
| would have succeeded better had he taken a 
figure with a coloured drapery.—That from the 
cartoon No. 23, E. H. Wennert, is a fall- 
sized figure, seated: it is forcibly and. de- 
cidedly executed.—From No. $2, JoszrH SE- 
VERN, a figure of a boy, elaborately finished. 
—No, 35, Joun CALLCOTT HoRsLeyY, a por- 
tion of the principal figure ted with 
good effect and a perfect know of the 
nature of the materials. The joinings of 
the plaster are skilfully effected. — From 
No.39, W. Cave Toomas, ‘ A Kneeling Angel’ 
and some drapery; both, but especially the 
latter, carefully painted. — The portion of the 
‘Spirit of Chivalry,’ D. Macuiss, R.A., is the 
figure of the poet, which is executed in a very 
masterly style; but the colour is somewhat ob- 
jectionable.—‘ The Head of Ethelbert,’ from the 
cartoon No. 44, EpwarD Henry CoRBOULD, 
is treated with effect; and the portion of No. 46, 
EDWARD ARMITAGE, is really painted in fine 
taste.—The heads by C. W. Corz, A.R.A., are 
clean, decided, and rich in colour; and the full- 
length ‘ Gascoigne,’ by R. Reperave, A.R.A., 
displays great knowledge of this method of paint- 
ing ; asalso does No. 64, W. Dyos : this last, in- 
deed, is broad, brilliant, and effective to a high 
degree.—Thus, as we have already contended, 
there will be nodeficiency of fresco execution ; these 
examples support us to this conclusion. Fresco is, 
as it were, piecemeal work, executed by rule; if, 
therefore, a small portion be successful, the repe- 
tition of the same process must ensure 8 as 
far asme chanical execution is concerned, to any 
extent. Of the subject we now take our leave, 
more than ever impressed with a conviction of 
the value of the labours of the gentlemen of the 
Commission, and auguring most favourably of 
the services they so beneficially and patriotically 
render in the promotion of taste for the Fine 
Arts in these Kingdoms. 

— or 


THE GARDEN PAVILION 
IN THE 
GROUNDS OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


THE greater number of the frescoes which adorn 
_ this pavilion, we noticed, it will be remembered, 

last year; since which time one of them has been 
| Temoved and replaced by another; and to the 
| Series which we had then permission to see, an- 
| other has been added. Of these two works we 
shall speak anon. On the subject of these frescoes 
much has been written and said; and much felt 
that has never been expressed, and which it 
were better never should find utterance, since 
the purpose of their execution has not been 
understood. The ornamentation of the pavilion 
| affords examples of every method of decoration 
| adaptable to interior embellishment, and some 
| of these present such illusive imitations of na- 
| ture as can never be excelled by human hand,— 
| far exceeding all similar efforts by artists of any 
| other country. That these frescoes were a mere 
experiment, it is only n to remember by 
whom they are painted—artists who never before 
attempted this kind of Art, and many of whom 
- y most probably never attempt it again: some 
: the most accomplished of them we know 
ull well were altogether diffident of success. The 
works have been the subject of much coarse 
roa — we would be glad to attribute 

ne : 4 ; 

of the real facts. It cannot ~ph = that 
during the present reign Art has already re- 
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are 
works of which we have now to having 
already described the others. The latter describes 
the ‘ Rout of Comus and his Band’—the 
e that is illustrated in the fresco of Sir W. 
Toes, R.A., but differently treated, being in the 
momentum of Mr. Landseer’s style, accordi 
the spirit of the lines— 
“ Their human countenance, 
Th’ express resemblance of the gods, is changed 
Into some brutish form of wolf or bear, 
Or ounce or tiger, hog or bearded goat.” 
Thus Comus is seen surrounded by his band—all 
alarmed at the approach of the brothers, who are 
seen behind about to rush upon them. Comus is 
the centre , and to him a Bacchante has at- 
tached herself in her terror—a beautiful female 


the Iunette are two 
a grinning monkey. The work of Mr. Dyce il- 
lustrates the lines— 
“ Noble lord*and lady 
I have ye new 
Here so 
Three fair 


wn, 
o fe own ;” 
—being the address of the attendant spirit who 
presents the liberated lady and her two brothers 
to their ents, who have come forth to receive 
them. us the figures are not many: they are 
executed with much care, and distinctly show that 
roundness and substance have been with the artist 
more an object than grace. The number of these 
works is eight, corresponding with the 
form of the room. The artists who executed 
the other six works, it will be remembered, are 
Maclise, Uwins, Stanfield, Leslie, and 
Sir W. Ross. The com 
is the same that he exhibits this year at the 
Academy; those of Mr. Maclise and Mr. Leslie 
were ited there in oil last year; the others 
have been seen, we believe, only in the pavilion, 
which was not constructed with the intention of 
being thus decorated. Its site is more beautiful 
and romantic than can be well i 
eality surrounded, we may say, on 
by habitations—having been erected on an arti- 
ficial mound, whence the view, where objection- 
able, is closed by the ample foliage of neighbour- 
ing trees; but where it opens, presents objects, 
both in the grounds and the distance, of the most 
agreeable f sntnorody The interior consists of 
three rooms and a kitehen; the latter being quite 
in miniature. The principal room, or octagon, is 
about fifteen feet by fifteen, measuring at right 
about fourteen feet eleven inches in 

into two others, each 
ht feet by nine, and twelve 

is called 





tainebleau. The pilasters are adorned with bas- 
relief medallions, containing figures from the 
works of Milton generally, as ‘Eve,’ ‘ Adam,’ 
* Ithuriel,’ ‘ Lucifer,’ ‘Eve relating her Dream to 
Adam,’ * L’ Allegro,’ ‘Tl Per seroso,’ &c. &c. These 


are stucchi, designed and executed by W. 
meno ; 


The decorations of the Seott Room have been 


» and 


Mr. Gruner. 
Timbrell ;—the first 
j ‘ Clara re- 
cognising Wilton on the Field of Battle ;’ the 
second is from the “ Lord of the Isles.”” The 
third, which is by J. Bell, is from the “ Lay of the 
Last Minstrel ’’—‘ Deloraine in the Tomb taking 
from the hand of Thomas the Rhymer the “ mighty 
book.’’’ The fourth is from the “ of the e," 
showing ‘Roderick Dhu overcome by the Knight 
of Snowdon.’ ~~ lunettes are occupied ty 
ss from the Waverley novels, painted wd A 
J. Townsend, C. Stonhouse, J. Severn, 
Doyle, and James Doyle. In the spandrils of 
—— represent heroines from 


, that in the frescoes we A 
assage illustrated by more than one artist ; 
their art sag 4 of style, moreover, is the more 
apparent by the oneness of —— exists 
in the minor embellishments. e have now 
to observe that, in these works, not less than 
twenty-one artists have been em) ; and the 
other decorations have been by not less 
than fifteen others professing various ents, 
and commercial firms of ocean Sapneien | 
and, with two or three exceptions, are native 
artists. Our ‘of this pavilion shows 


game exquisite taste has ever 
that nothing in the per em ate 
when the 
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of personal ornament, plate and all objects formed 
4 productions in all other 
and the entire class of textile 
fabries. The work appears in large quarto, each 
late generally presenting many examples of a 
ke style grouped together—all simple extracts of 
elegant adornment, which may be repeated 
cisely after the model, in the same material or 
and applied to another 
already shown the 
works of a numerous list of those artists whose 
uctions have ever been held in 


of the precious metals 
metals, glass, china, 


object and 


ornamental prod 


the highest estimation, and even many very 
8 brought forward anonymously, be- 
cause their authors are unknown. So compre- 
hensive is the work that many of the names of 


tiful de 





to taste, 
material. Here 











re- 


beau- 





these accomplished decorators will be new to even 
those extensively acquainted with 
the best 
with the 
H. Janssen, who 
the seventeenth cen 
grace and 
ants and flo 
pgs _ ae ret 
middle of the sixteenth century, sw many 
beautiful and most elaborate designs, ipplied to 
the enrichment of gold and silver work, as cups 
and ornaments. There have been several i 

mage oe of this name, but this 
| fore 


| there are some master 








the ornament of 
riods; others will, of course, be met 
iarity of old friends. The works of 
tury, are y 
Gopent lightness, especially the pend- 
id su which his designs supply. 
irgile Solis, who lived in. the 


Spanish 
lived be- 
apeies to similar material, 

'y works of Bernhard Zan, 
who flourished, perhaps, somewhat 
later than Solis. One of these is pre- 
sented in a cup and cover of most 
ingenious workmanship. We have 
also, of this period, most skilful com- 
positions of Stephanus ; and, of a later 

riod, those of Ducereau, Daniel 

ot, Kilian, &c. &c. 

Since — the Government has done 
something for design, it is earnestly to 
be hoped that designers will do an Ang 
thing for themselves. we 

ounds, 
deco- 


their time. As 


express on the very best 
after having seen the admirab. 


rations of her Majesty’s pavilion. 
ea hae net boon 





Fee profession of des 

eld among us at its value 

—a circumstance ariel, y= many 
causes which it were now better 

* Ornaments des Anciens Maitres: des XV., XVI., XVII., et XVIII. Sitcles Recueillis. Par Ovide et 

re Seem Ee ee ames Astietey. Paris: Publi¢ par A. Hauser, Boulevart des AL. 














artists who have been selected for their pre- 
sumed excellence to execute decorations in this 
country,—it must be encouraging to them to know 
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that the works of these selected artists are inferior 
to theirs; and this is the initiative of that eultiva- 
tion which we so unceasingly recommend to them. 
If we have so fair a commencement we shall ulti- 

ately exchange at par, nay, at a premium, our 
wale ott roe of the best schools; but to this 
end, regular education being now proffered to de- 
signers, it is necessary that they should do some- 
thing for themselves. Advantages hitherto unpa- 
ralleled are now open to them. Atan insignificant 
cost they may possess everything at all estimable 
that every artist has done, without, be it borne in 
mind, the years of anxious research and labour 
which the collectors of these materials have 
passed in obtaining them,—and without which 
the student could not have procured them for 
himself. What, after all,—and we do not in 
anywise degrade sculpture by the question,— 
what are the Elgin Marbles but Decorative Art 


| of the highest class? What but Decorative Art, 


the inimitable compositions 
of Ghiberti on the doors of 
the baptistry at Florence? 
Among the last labours of the 
excellent Thorwaldsen were 
those of embellishing the pub- 
lic works of his native city; 
and this not solely by the exer- 
cise of his abilities as a sculp- 
tor. A brilliant array of names 
might be cited to show that 
there is no limit to the rdau- 
cation of the artist—as lon 

as the faculties of the min 

exist unimpaired it must be 
supplied with new ideas. 
The frescoes of Raffaelle— 
of Michael Angelo—are not 
less Decorative Art than the 
sculptures of Phidias. To 
the designer so called—if he 
have qualified himself by that 
indispensable part of his edu- 
cation, the study of the 
human figure—the career of 
mural painting and bas- 
relief is open; in either of 
which departments he might 
rise to a consideration equal 
to that of the most eminent 
painter or  disti ed 
sculptor. We would insist 
upon the axiom, that in Art 
there is no limit to education ; 
jk this has been the expressed 
pinion of every great artist. Thorwaldsen never 
expressed himself satisfied with more than one or 
two of the productions of his long career, because 





| there was, as he said, something which he had yet 


tolearn. It is a necessary part of the education 
of the aceomplished decorator, to study the works 
of eminent predecessors; and to this end ev 

facility is now presented by means of the publi- 
cations to which we allude. It is true many men 
of superlative genius have arrived at distinction 
from the study of Nature alone—but for this the 


| necessary mental combinations are rarely found. 


Ancient artists composed from groups of natural 
flowers, and studied from living animals ; but these 
studies constituted only a part of their education : 
they were otherwise accomplished in the highest 
branches of Art. Modern French designers imi- 
tate this example; but they understand botany 
and the principles, and even practice, of high Art: 
hence the excellence of their designs. Our own 
admirable Gibbons sat down in the school of 
Nature, and with every qualification to benefit by 
the precepts of his instructress; of this school 
also was the carved beechen cup of the “ divine 
Alcimedon,” which Menalcas boasted as his 
entire wealth to stake against the heifer of Dame- 
tas, who also boasted the possession of two carved 
cups—the work of the same exquisite artist—of 
which, says the shepherd— 
“Et molli cireum est ansas amplexus acantho, 
Orpheaque in medio posuit sylvasque sequentes.” 


| Of the precious works of Alcimedon, or any other 


wood-carver of that period, we know nothing; but 
Wwe are assured that neither these nor any of sub- 
Sequent times hare equalled the productions of 
Gibbons. Such was the education of the Deco- 
tative School of Raffaelle that we find some of 
them practising as architects—the Palazzo del T, 
for instance, at Mantua, was the work of Giulio 
Romano, who was subsequently invited to super- 





intend the building of St. Peter’s, which, however, 
oe Bea aH anda 
worked at the” stucehi 
arabesques with Giovanni 
Udine, and sometimes painted 
Casenmagio While the lai ~ 
two latter 

ware camnily sepe of 
they commonly 
hence the ex 


as models of arabesq 
as — shall ve 
te 
t is Moy stud 
endea Vite 
your to ve 
sign. From the wor 
tion we present a few 
emplen of its contents, selected 
rather with regard to their 
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peeves either oe o part, 
or merely s ve 
y — y> ween | 


“branch of Art or Manufacture to 


of which Art is called in. 

We look back to mp ve noe of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, as whereby to enhance 
the value of our own, because the history of that 
period describes a regard for Art which exceeded 
appreciation—amounting even to a passion which 
extended of to personal attire, insomuch that it was 
studied with a view to pictorial effect. It was a’ 
plied to the embellishment of all objects, descend- 
ing even to those of common domestic utility. The 
enamels of this time, especially those of es, 
= Kean sp in cone _ ee cor e 

ighest prices were lor engraving plate, vases, 
omen and armour; and psalters and missals 
were illuminated in styles the most sumptuous 
that could be devised. e demand for y-set 
jewellery—engraved crystals and precious stones 
~-mediale—articles of utility and personal orna- 
ment, inlayed with gold and silver, besides innu- 
merable objects all Sighly ornamented, for which 
the most lavish prices were paid, called forth an 


entire galaxy of talent, and we now justly look back 
with res to a period, to 
ual the cent remnants 


of which we cannot hope, save 
by a creation of the same 
tastes by the same means. The 
vivacious and variously aecom- 
plished, but egotistical Cellini 
was the mo of form to a 
large class of imitators; his 
name remains to us, but theirs 
are forgotten—while their 
works are published as those of 
“ maitres inconnus. 


Continental states 
of design as 
Useful ; but perhaps not so 
much so as might be roughly 
estimated from the mere con- 
sideration that Schools of De- 
r aay, 








THE increased attention directed of late to the 
Government School of Design is evidently the 
result, not so much of the personal matters there- 
with connected, which have found eo wide a 
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mit that the presence and working of the smith’s 
, the potter's wheel, the weaver’s loom, the 
= , and other 1 means of 
a valuable kind, would be essentially 
desirable as has been represented ; before we 
blame the conductors of the present School of 
Design for their absence, we must show that the 
scheme of their introduction, under the accom- 
be obtained, is itself practicable. 
usefulness of a thing per 
be considered in reference to its 
venture to affirm that the present 
country would not be in favour of 
the extensive grants to Schools of Design as 
of such magnitude would render peremptory. 
wide and comprehensive schemes have, how- 
ever, been laid before the proper quarters, our 
information induces us to affirm; bat it is suffi- 
eient for the vindication of the present direction, 
what is in action “ works well.” It is mani- 
that the special objects of the School of 
are the instruction of the class of work- 
a class, indeed, hitherto but slightly 
England—led by circumstances to early 
labour, yet called by their oceupation or 
innate and conscious talent to the eculti- 
a knowledge of Art. It is by affording 
as widely as possible that the 
Design fulfils its greatest mission ; it 
the irrigation to spread through 
of channels that the great field of 
be made fertile. The main thing to be 
to imbue with sound principles of 
» in constant reference to their industrial 
pations, the masses of young men who in the 
course of a few years pass through the process of 
Thus, with the view of further ac- 
com what cannot be done at t in 
tle itself, the “ lending library” is fur- 
nished with books of science, art, and general 
literature, such as cannot fail to reflect valuable 
on the minds of those who peruse them, 
ile the cases teem with works of reference, 
which, as being of extreme pecuniary value, and 
of large size, are reserved for less general but 
free inspection. The present Director has like- 
wise arranged, and been enabled greatly to add 
to, the museum of casts and stuffs, which illus- 
trate the progress of ornament, and has instituted 
distinct new classes for studies hitherto practised 
either slightly or not at all. 

We know that in the French metropolis, 
where special information for particular deno- 
minations of manufacture has been required, 
special schools have been instituted, but the 
main education at the Ecole Royale is of that 

character required by “ ouvriers qui 
se destinent aux professions mécaniques.”” Mere 
argument, after such example, is needless. We 
are glad to see the London School following, with 
such manifest success, the bright example of its 
Parisian predecessor of nearly a century’s stand- 
ing, convinced that the widely-spread skill 
and knowledge which have given fame to the 
productions in bronze, in jewellery, silks, and 
other manfactures of Paris, will not be followed 
at an unequal pace by those who carefully avail 
themselves of our School of Design. Let, in- 
deed, the schools of MancuEgsTeR, GLAsGow, 
Biruinouam,® &e., be conducted constantly 
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Schools ma properly . 

>~ atnghem Senstiee ferry a perge sagen 
‘o anp meeting recen e! great town o 
the Factories; and refers to the in the fol- 
terms :—* We have ed with 

the ual but sure of 

this most useful Institu which bids to confer 
—— benefits on the inhabitants of this town. We 


cates for a reduction of the os of labour will ce to 
seean mode of passing the ev ho 
offered to the ethetbeenen, endo thro ———~ 


nerally the extension of a branch 
of education caleulated to refine the taste and draw forth 
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with even minute reference to the more staple 
manufactures of the locality ; and should a School 
be established, as circumstances render desirable, 
in the Potrertes, there also, of course, the 
argument would peculiarly apply; but we 
are convinced that in Lonpon the grand 
thing is to supply to ardent youths such a 
stimulus to artistic knowledge, sach a means 
of cultivating it on a wide scale, as shall 
render them competent artists, into whatso- 
ever branch of manufacture ultimate events 
may lead them. The duties of this School are of 
the highest kind and the greatest importance. 
The most manesinns are generally to be found 
in the metropolis; and from among them may 
be expected to proceed such as are to spread 
a deeper knowledge, and excite a finer taste, 
should they be led by interest to the workshops of 
the provinces. We find that at the London 
School young men are present from the most 
distant parts of the kingdom; and, under the 
method of instruction there employed—adapted 
to bring out latent talent of any kind, by a gene- 
ralised method of instruction, what eyecan foresee 
the effects which a score of years may produce in 
the different branches of our manuf:ctures ! 

The present School of Design is, therefore, 
evidently marked by two important public func- 
tions: first, the extension of knowledge in Art, 
and consequent improvement of taste, among the 
working class; and, secondly, the supply of the 
most liberal means to DESIGNERS for cultivating 
such studies as may facilitate their progress. 
Suggestion may follow suggestion for improving 
this or that portion of the scheme; fertile fancy, 
aided by the spur of personal ambition or parti- 
sanship, may stir up reasons for changes in order 
to have an opportunity of railing against the 
Director ; but there is an appeal which is stronger 
than words—an appeal! afforded by the constant 
attendance not only of a host of incipient stu- 
dents, but of a number of young men who have 
acquired practical knowledge in the workshop, 
and whe yet continue to appreciate the benefits 
of the instruction at the School of Design, not- 
withstanding open and insidious efforts to decry 
it. Loose assertions do not interfere with facts. 
The School of Design is not “a mere drawing 
academy.” The School does include numbers of 
artist-workmen, whose designs have been 
sought after and purchased by manufacturers ; 
some of them are workers of silver, and carv- 
ers, in the principal houses in London; and, 
moreover, from among its class of decorators 
emanated the excellent arabesques in fresco at 
the Pavilion in Buckingham Palace, Let us, 
then, suggest to our manufacturers to test for 
themselves the system of the School. Much, we 
need scarcely say, of the success or failure of this 
great step towards the cultivation of the taste of 








hidden talent.” The Committee “are able, with great 
satisfaction, to advert to the circumstances of past 
year, as affording a proof that the expectations of advan- 
tage toa large portion of the persons engaged in trade 
and manufactures, by the adoption of the present system 
under which the Society is working, have been fully 
realized ;” and they bear testimony to “ the invariable at- 
tention, industry, and good conduct of the students,— 
fully bearing out the anticipations of those who augured 
moral! results might be reasonably looked for from the 
enlargement of the plans and operations of the Society.” 
We learn with great regret that the Sehool is about to lose 
the valuable services of Mr. Dobson, the Master, whose 
state of health compels him to visit Itely. With the 
sentiment conveyed in the followi sage from the Re- 
pert all who know Mr. Dobson ubliely or privately will 
ully coneur :—* The length of Mr. *s services 

measuring by time, has been limited; of their value and 
importance okie are deeply —- wp he 5 
and, in communi is resignation to the s bers 

on desire to add to it the expression of their cordial 
wish that his future career may be attended with that 
success to which his skill and talent, no less than his 
assiduity and courtesy, have entitled him.” Atthe close 
of the meeting the students presented to Mr. Dobson 
a splendid Silver Palette, enclosed in a 
The poletta bore the fol i 
sented to W. C.T. Dobson, . 
Government School of Design, Birmingham, by the Stu- 
dents, as a testimonial of their esteem 
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August, 


a 
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the country, depends on the a Teciation bestowed 
by our m ts and manu auc tone 
riment made, under the sanction of Government, 
in this and the other great cities of Britain, 

support of such efforts lies within their power 
appeals to their self-interest ; but we should 
sorry to rest alone on such a ground, since it 
evident that we may combine with 
selfish appeal the claims arising from the benefits 
and happiness which this enlarged cultivation of 
the feeling for Art is calculated to bestow on the 
whole community, It is a common attribute 


the producer and the spectator. therefore 

who makes their action on seonhind the source of 
his own pecuniary ee 4 may not the less be con- 
scious of the ennobling that he is a worker 
of one of the main-s civilization. There 
are two or three points which, in furtherance of 
this great national object, we would venture to 
urge on the attention of our manufacturers, Let 
them bear in mind that the cultivation of highest 
Art has ever led the way to the best achievements 
in ornamental design—the same main 
regulating both. Hence we would 


in each great district of the provinces manu- 
facturers should regard as spreading the of 
a taste which reacts on the productions of the 
weaver, the potter, and the smith. Fine per- 
ceptions awakened by the work of the painter 
scan, with a closer scrutiny than before, the 
humblest designs propagated by the exertions of 
the operative. The beneficial influence of an 
earnest personal attention to the interests of the 
several Schools of Design will perhaps be still 
more manifest. All young men are open to the 
feelings of emulation, and the excitements of ap- 
plause from their neighbours and superiors. 
stead, therefore, of cavilling at this system or 
that, the wisest course is evidently to develop 
with care such means as Government assistance 
and local contributions afford for the furtherance 
of general design. Imbue the student of the 
working class with the - pe prineiples of Art, 
give him the means of executing his thoughts, 
and we have no fear for the rest. Well wasit re | 
marked in a discourse,—obligingly forwarded to 
us by M. Belloc, Director of the School of Design 
at Paris :— 

*L’ Art auquel on vous forme est celui que vous pouver | 
traduire dans toute matiére. §8i vous pouvez trouver le | 
Frerr ater Sapam = rte patel ces yh? ol 
Sonanaans d'action; quant A votre matiére c’est toute ls 
nature.” 

We hope that we have called, with sufficiency 
of influence, the earnest attention of Manufae- 
turers to the practical working of the Schools of 
Design, and to the collateral importance of their — 
support of the Fine Arts. The establishment of | 
Institutions like these offers to the philanthropist 
matter for speculation of the most pleasing cba- 
racter, Affording a scheme of education divested 
of all the doubts and differences that sjring 4p 
on other occasions of a similar nature, they pre- 
sent towards the amelioration of national che- — 
racter one efficacious means which ne = 
excite the proper self-applause of those who = | 
a helping hand. In confirmation one? 
better than conclude by another 
the oration just alluded to, which points beyond 
commercial considerations,—all-powerful one 
they be,—to the advantages society derives 
this extension of mind :— 





ublic, j’aimea consi 
pon Vestas i Pong 
eux, Goll 8 ameliorer, lui a 
meechen vertu méme du talent quill A 
fallu pour i oRisaten, Oni, Messicurs, tout €m travail 
naissant que l’augmentation d’aisance ee aot 
signale, encore en rapporter 
developpement de l'intelligence qui, en reveillant de St 





valuable services du his management 
tution. May, oS 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE HERALDIC BLUNDERS. 


Sin,—Since the exposition in No. 80 of the Ant- 
UntoN, for May last, of the egregious errors in what are 
called the Heraldic Decorations of the exterior of the 
New Houses Parliament,— many of which had before 
been pointed out to her Majesty’s Commissioners upon the 
Fine Arts for Coceratiog the new building,—I was v 
much surprised, upon looking at this beautiful edifice 
the other day, to find that the exposure has had but 
little effect upon the blundering would-be-thought 
herald to whom the direction of these material deco- 
rations has been confided. re 

It appears that additional buildings have been since 
erected at the end of both gables, and it will be scarcely 
credited that some of the most ridiculous, nondeseri 
cha have been repeated on the additional shields 
which have been there placed in uniformity with the rest. 

This has been done in the very face of the former ex- 
posure of these absurdities, and shows such a deter- 
mined resolution to persist in error that I am wholly at 
a loss for adequate words to ee my indignation at 
such consummate effrontery. Surely, if heraldry is to 
be introduced as an appropriate ornament to any build- 
ing, public or private, it should be correctly done, and 
not left to the management of any ignoramus in the 
science to devise nonsense, and render it contemptible 
and ridiculous. Architects who know nothing about 
heraldry themselves, should, for the sake of their own 
credit, carefully select those who do understand it, and 
not leave it to any pretender in the science who may 
by chance fall in their way, or whom, from interested 
motives, they may be induced to select, 

The only effect which the late exposures seem to have 
had on the obstinacy of this ignoramus in he s—and 
which, so far, is some little acknowledgment of the 
former errors and absurdities,—is, the leaving of ten of 
these additional shields placed on the continuation of 
the gable farthest from the bridge, blank, or without 


' eharge; and it is very much to be lamented that such 


was not adopted in many of the others, which would 
have been far better than the nondescript, absurd, whim- 
sical inventions of his own brain, 

Another alteration attracted my notice. The crowns 
which surmount the newly-erected shields on the addi- 
tion to the gables of the building (though still evidently 
intended to represent regal diadems long before anything 
of the kind was worn or introduced into England) is the 
placing of by ws bn ag laurel leaves, set upright upon 
the rims or fillets. This may certainly be consid an 
addition, if no improvement; and I much doubt whe- 
ther this will add any laurels to the brow of the inventor 
who has attempted so much to improve heraldry. 


roeyve 
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Above, I give a sketch of the devices introduced 
upon two of the recently-erected shields,—the ab- 
surdity of which may amuse the reader, if they do not 
add to his knowledge as a herald. 


Yours, &c., W. Berry. 





TRAFALGAR-SQUARE, 


818,—As Sir Robert Pee) has acknowledged t 
Trafalgar-square the most magnificent site in 
he been thrown away,” it would be well for those w 

ave the power, to apply themselves to its improvement, 
rather than indulge in unkind reflections and useless la- 
mentations. The finishings that are yet to come to the 
base of the column, as it is understood, in the shape of 
a couchant lion at each corner, a statue to corres 
with Chantrey’s George 1V., and some other final adjust- 
ments, may perhaps, when done, have the effect of har- 
nae quantities, and much improving the general 
> — of the sradrangie. The basins in which the * too- 

” fountains stand are certainly too large, 
ond make the said fountains, in themselves well designed, 
mu Small; and the row of stunted posts that run in a 
: raight line from east to west, at the lower end of the 
quare, are very injurious to the tout ensemble, 
should be removed. 
a great misfortune is the Gallery—so called; for, 
s ough the rooms are not bad for the purpose intended, it 
2 hot a gallery, and whoever visits it as such must be dis- 
eppointed. As a building, however, it is surely 

nd great improvement—by simply giving an appro- 
yey and proportionate body to the portico and Ww: 

- ish the cupola, and carry up the central part of the 
trecture to a proportionate height, and the whole to- 
get er would then, instead of presenting as now an insig- 
cant appearance, take its proper place in the general 


‘attiensemsutsianisiees 





mass which this magnificent site presents, and 
effect, as the writer presumes, be im ge 
In compositions on a large e the feature 
rem: ones > oe = quantities ; and 
ese remarks are, w deferen 
sincerity, directed. Sams” 


PICTURI’ DEALING. 


§1x,—Among the various valuable information afforded 
to the public by the Art-Union, there is none more in- 
teresting, none more important to the artist and the 
lover and patron of Art, than your efforts to expose the 
fraudulent attempts that are made by unprincipled men 
in respect of picture-dealing. I had hoped, ere this, to 
have seen in your columns some report of the case of 
Archbut v. Pennell, tried a few weeks ago, in the Court 
5! mre ys gee before Sir Prberres p t was an action 

roug! recover moneys advanced by the tiff to 
the defendant (both pletue-deehees}, u b pitare from 
time to time ited with him; end wi ich money, if 
not paid back, t be considered as for the purchase 
of the pictures. The pictures were stated to have been 
0 s, by the various masters whose names they were 
to bear. On the trial it was proved, by the ence 
of Mr. Farrer and other competent witnesses, that not 
one-fourth of the pictures were the production of the 
artists by whom they were said to be painted; and the 
poste supposed to be worth £700 or £800, and which, 
genuine, would have been worth £1000 to £1200, were 
in general stated to be really not worth more than about 
one-tenth of the nominal value at which they had been 
priced. Another startling fact elicited from one of the 
witnesses, the plaintiff’s son, was that an artist named 
Wilcox, and him another named Butler, had been 
kept in his (the plantiff’s) employ, and who were much 
engaged in copying pictures; that Wilcox copied among 
others a large picture of Constable, which was sold by 
auction in 1843 or 1844, and that Butler copied a t 
many both of Constable and Barker, of Bath, which 
pictures were sold as the production of the artists whose 
names they were said to bear. Another t 
feature of the trial was the opinion of the learned Chief 
Baron, before whom the cause was tried,—that the name 
placed against a picture ina catalogue, &c., could not be 
taken as a warranty (in the paper containing the transac- 
tion which gave rise to the trial, the pictures were all 
named in it) :—it was to be considered as _y the 
icture was after that master, or of that school or ; 
uch as it would be almost impossible to prove that 
po A ser oeg painted many centuries was indeed the 
production of a certain individual st. 

These things when known will, I think, tend to render 
purchasers cautious how they purchase pictures, either 
of ancient or modern masters; and will show the pru- 
dence in the one case of buying, if possible, from the 
artist himself, and in the other of purchasing only from 
those whose known judgment an res; ty 
would render imposition all but im le, 

I remain, Sir, yours, , is 
Se 


OBITUARY. 

MR. ANDREW PICKEN. 
WITH sincere regret we record the decease of this 
promising artist, and very amiable man, at the 
early age of thirty,—ere he could fairly have hoped 
to receive the meed due to years of meritorious 
and unremitting toil. Mr. Andrew Picken was 
the second son of the late well-known and highly- 
respected author of that name. An early predi- 
lection for the Arts induced his father to place 
him under that accomplished artist Mr. Louis 
Haghe, to acquire a knowledge of lithographic 
drawing—then but little noticed in this country; 
and under Mr. Haghe’s able tuition he soon at- 
tained considerable proficiency. But an ardent 
desire to excel sean too close an application at 
and, it is feared, laid the foundation 
of a delicate frame, and of that illness which 
brought his life so rr to a close. He 
ruptured a large bloodvessel in the lungs, and 
with difficulty recovered. Frequent and severe 
returns of his disorder subsequently brought 
him repeatedly to the brink of the grave,—thus 
baffling hopes of a himself in a higher 
region of Art, which he was known to have in- 
duiged with all the earnestness of a high and en- 
thusiastic spirit. Ordered by his physicians to 
try the climate of Madeira, in the hope of a 
longing his life, it was on this oecasion—(in 1837) 
during a sojourn of more than ene the 
island—that he made the drawings forthe work sub- 

lished under the title of “‘ Madeira 


his early age, 


sequently pub 
| Illustrated.” It is stamped with the of 
he mind—-ot once of a refined and pF bg 


racter; and, produced under such circumstances, 
it is only just to record that it offers no common 
example of an enthusiastic devotion to Art 
superior to the assaults of disease and other 
vantages. Its positive merits call for no mitiga- 
tion of criticism from such causes; and the work 
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, in fine contrasts, 
a harmony 
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benefit from a visit to the 7 
themselves tee the ad offered 
cheapness 
visitors should so useful and beauti 
henceforward remain a stranger. 
belongs the of having been the 
who brought its attractions into full display in his 
“* Madeira Illustrated,”’ and in a manner 

fidelity to nature with artistic refinement an 


d 

Madeira for London, where he breathed 

on the Sw of ber 5 Bag 30th yeas, phe 
; regretted for many amiable quali- 

thee, an " rare didateocteinen of character 

which endeared him to all who knew him. 

Of Mr. Picken’s ability as an artist, ample proofs 
are not wan in ition to the work on Ma- 
deira, now before us. In consequence of his 
having directed his attention to the development 
of ichography, from an early period of its com- 
mencement in England, he had, throughout a 
space of more than ten years, produced in- 
numerable specimens, more especially in the 
landscape department of that art. Chiefly con- 
sisting, however, of illustrations to books of 
travels, and of private commissions, they cannot 
here be brought under notice. But those at all 
acquainted with the rapid progress and powers of 
lithography will, perhaps, not think it too much if 
rve that his omen poe _ he 
followed have not been surpa in ee 
and it, combined with the more echniod 
ca ties of the art. 





5.9 of Climate in the Prevention Cure 
of elon Sir James Clark, Bart., Mo (aed ed., 
Murray), wherein is appended a full analysis of the best 
thermometric observations on this point. 


and 

temperate Sg ap ryt: Len emo 

the treple,  brigh sky; a glowing sun; hills 
with a deep blue sea; a picturesque and 

novel costume ; ee er pened 
island would have been considered a luxury.” 





























IMPROVEMFNTS 
IN MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 
THE DESSERT CENTRE OF MESSRS. 
CHAMBERLAYNE. 
Wa have seen, in the establishment of 
Messrs. Cham yne, of SeaSetinet ancasleee 


cannnengpnae assianeeunaulstuee Se 
kanauth Tagore; and we counsel our readers now 


intown, to payan early visit tothe Worcester-house, 
for the purpose of inspecting so fine a specimen 

ad manufactures. We urge this 
with a conviction that, in many respects, its beau- 
ties will bear comparison with some of the choicest 
of Sevrés. In the illustration which 
pe ay of this article, although the woodcut 
¢e 


approximates to the general form, 
it ot Sues bo coon how Seupendthte tt-ie 2 enn 
vey an like the beauty from a mate- 


rial so pearl-like and beautiful, as well as being 
covered with exquisite colour and gold. It will be 
seen that there a evident appro- 
priateness to the object w it is intended to 
serve, and likewise to the individual for whom it 
has been made. There is great beauty in the 
perforated basket at the top, which is the recep- 
tacle for the fruit of the dessert, the rich colours 
of which eppearing at regular intervals through- 
out, will much to the richness of effect. 
Below the basket, and resting round the centre 
column, are seated three Indian boys, playing on 
their native tnstruments; these figures are not 

admirably in keeping with the whole design, 
and contribute much to the spirit and character of 
the composition, but they are in themselves a 
great advance upon the figure-modelling which 
we are accustomed to see from our potteries. And 
here we cannot help insisting upon the desirable- 
ness of our porcelain man urers putting 
within the reach of their artists more efficient 


means of education, so that we might be spared 
the infliction of such abortions aotae often om 
Why not at once 


from their manufactories. 
make strenuous efforts to 





te the establish- 
» 80 that the in- 


ment of local Schools of i 
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tentions of Government might be fully carried out ? 
The instruction of the Central Schoolin Somerset 
House must necessarily be miscellaneous ; but 
those established in the provinces are the places 
from which we may expecta icular application 
of the excellent system. e know that efforts 
have been made in the Staffordshire Potteries to 
establish a Branch School in connexion with the 
Central Establishment; and we know, likewise, 
that the project is viewed favourably by the 
Council at Somerset House; and we hope, at no 
distant day, that a most efficient Branch School 
will be started; we are the more anxious on this 
point, as this is a manufacture in which there is 
scarcely any limit to the application to the higher 
branches of Art, as it is necessary to cultivate an 
acquaintance with the beautiful in Art, not only 
in the decoration of the vessel, but in the form 
itself, which is susceptible of the finest develop- 
ment, Our readers, we are quite sure, will par- 
don this digression —a digression which it will 
be at once admitted points out the source of that 
artistic excellence which is the end and aim of all 
our labours. 

Again r ing to the article under notice, we 
must point particular attention to the admirable 
composition of the base, which is composed of 
lotus leaves and flowers. There is great pro- 
priety as well as beauty in this arrangement, 
as, by the situation of these objects, no violence 
is done to nature, and the whole arrangement 
is, by their introduction, much improved. These 
objects are likewise beautifully coloured, and give, 
by their proximity to the figures, great richness 
—not on by harmony but by contrast. 

In conclusion, we must enter our protest, once for 
all, against the introduction of the Louis Quatorze 
ornaments. We feel quite sure that they are 
unworthy of the rest of the design. Indeed, we 
are persuaded that the entire banishment of this 
loose and contemptible style would be to the ad- 
vantage of Ornamental Art generally. 

We hope soon to recur to the productions of 
Messrs. Chamberlayne: a house which affords 
reason to believe in the possibility of English artists 
fully meeting their continental brethren in the field 
of artistic excellence. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 
GERMANY.—Beruix.— Anastatic Printing 
—Report says, that a similar and contem. 
porary with that of Woods for the imita. 
tion, or rather ion in the smallest 


of time , of old man in an im. 
dgiusin, tan ten pio injrag th 
0 inven and 

superiorit to Menus. Woody? ‘ nggor ty 


the reproduction of the facsimiles 
tion of the tint of the 


Municu.—The manner in which the 
Huskisson, by Gibson, cast in our Royal 
is represented, as far as the is 
has caused a diversity of opinion amongst our cri. 
tics. Some consider it odd that the statue should 
appear almost deficient of drapery; whilst others 
for an explanation of this circumstance, say, that 
it is ew ne intended for a sepulchral mon 
whic ing the case, at the gates of death aH 
worldly marks of distinction di . A decided 
opinion is — in this respect, that public 
statues ought to be represented in the character. 
istic features of the costume of any period, for 
many reasons, one of which is the necessity of 
making a statue ee for any time to come 
in case of great revolutions of nature. Evidence 
of that circumstance is afforded by the many mis- 
takes made in determining statues of ancient 
heroes, where the want of characteristic costume 
makes it impossible to fix beg pe of the hero 
or his name. This diversity of opinion, however, 
does not at all diminish the praise which is given to 
the statue in general. The colossal bust of Jean 
Paul Richter, to be placed before the house where 
he was born, in the small town of Wunsiedel, his 
native place, has lately been cast. It is after the 
model of M. Schwanthaler, and is a ee 
of Art. M. Stieler has completed his beautiful por- 
trait of the King of Prussia. The splendid cycle 
of pictures in the Basilica, by M. Henry yon 
who was assisted by Messrs. Schraudolph and C. 
Koch, with the exception of two altar-paintings, 
are finished. M. Schraudolph’s representation of 
* St. Boniface ae pales otogy mg Oak’ is 
magnificent. . Koc ere are painti 
commemorating the foundation of the bisnoprices 
of Salzburg, Freising, Ratisbon, and Passau ; and 
* The Ina tion of the Fulda Cathedral by St. 
Boniface.’ By M. von Hess are ‘ St. Boniface tak 
Leave of his Diocese for a Second Expedition, 
to Convert the Population of Friseland ;’ and the 

dom of the same saint. The ornaments in 
the Byzantine style are by M. Schwarzmann. 
Among the newest publications the most remark ark- 
able are: “ The Second Edition of Herder’s Cid, 
illustrated with seventy woodcuts, by Eugene 
Neureuther, executed by the most ¢ 
English wood-engravers, ¢. 7., Thom _ 
Smith, Williams, Gray, Wright, F a ¥ 
publisher, Cotta. M. Schreiner’s “ Zeichnungs- 
schule” (drawing-school), omnes —~ 
collection of the most eminent heads from 
nd historical paintings of Cornelius Schnorr, 
fi. Hess, Hermann, Kaulbach, 8. Se 
A. Zimmermann, Palme, &c. &c., in crayon, 
been published; the whole serves as & compen- 
dium or collection of model spe for 
of Design. Such an un 
ciently a 
of Germany : rene 

AvespurcH.—The “‘ Allgemeine Zeitung e 
a report from Chiusi), says, -_ - 
Francois has gained considerable — san 
through the discovery of ancient monumen’S; 
on the occasion of excavations in 
the venerable metropolis of Porsenna, Z 
some very in objects, 
a very large golden fibula, 
scription. But of ue, 
objects discov near Chiusi, but 
have — been brought . 
necropoles, is a vase Wi 
pscoen 9 gether with red and white tints, 
pn A <aten and in ‘no aoa form 

? . 
most beautiful objects in the Florentine collection 
of ancient legible There are 
115 quite legible inscriptions, 
very exquisitely represented m, 
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itions, which serve for an excellent illustration being apparently a mixture of hemp and mortar; | d 
Py reat many dubious facts in epic poetry. this appearing very singular, he made inquiries ; also the elegant fountains in the Oh ms *Blysbes; 
The Tuscan Government liberally allows every | respecting it of a painter at Athens, who gave | he built the Cirque Olympiq “ mumer- 
antiquarian to dig for ancient monumental objects an account of a curious process, which is | ous other edifices, domestic oad otherwise If 
on any spot which yuh ong eos to —- : he ge ee employed in the East. The | evidence of his powers on a grander scale be de- 
h. There is no doubt that Tuscany aboun ishop of Corin ing in ion of e i 
fa ouch hidden treasures, whilst discoveries of | script relative to this subject, Herr Rottman of Be. Vincent & Took akin ian pet 
this kind must be made in the Levant at enormous | solicited the loan of it, which request being | men to the ot Lepore; 
expense. granted he made the following extract:—“ After | but continued and for the most part by 
Pracve.—A colossal monument, 75 feet high, the wall has been properly or mace by being | Hittorf, who has conducted the work since tf 
is about to be erected to the memory of the late cleaned and made very smoot: e wot plaster is | The site of the Church of St. Vincent de Paul is 


Emperor Francis. The equestrian statue of the 
monarch, in the Bohemian coronation garb, sur- 
rounded by 24 small figures representing the 

Bohemian territories, capital, &c., will be placed 
under a canopy supported by four columns, and 
terminating in a pierced spire. 

Vrenna.—The Exhibition of Modern dye 
containing only works of native artists, has dis- 
played a great deal to the eye; very little, or al- 
most nothing, to entertain the mind. The popu- 
lation who come to this particular species of fancy 
fair is generally merely addicted to coarse tastes. 
A view is preferred to a sketch, and a sketch must 
exhibit real life in gaudy colours and extravagant 
tints. The Viennese will have a show, and they 
regard as such, an exhibition of the Fine Arts; 
thus to see their works purchased rather than 
justly estimated must be the leading view of the 
respective artists who do their utmost to please 
the sight; and many, it must be confessed, suc- 
ceeded in showing nature in faithful representa- 
tions, chiefly in views in Austrian landscapes. 
first-rate master in landscape-painting is Ender 
Thomas, whose representations of Italian scenery 
are celebrated. The works of Joseph Gerstmaier, 
Francis Barbarini, Frederic Loos, Jootph Hoeger, 
Anthony Hansch, and of a few others, are 
justly admired. The landscapes of Joseph Feid, 
A. Altmann, and Fischbach are highly poetical. 
It is but just that, in a country where dahlia- 
shows are so much in vogue, the art of paint- 
ing should devote a great deal of its exertions 
to representations of objects in the kingdom of 
Flora; and, as chiefly woman is concerned in all 
that is connected with the idea of flowers, lady- 
artists have most contributed in this fair branch 
of the Fine Arts, e.g., Rosalia Amon. The fair 
sex should take the advice— 

“Sumite materiam vestris qui pingitis equam 
Viribus "— 

—anJ devote themselves only to this kind of paint- 
ing. In passing over to animal painting we meet 
very agreeable works of Frederic Gauermann. As 

pale who are fond of show are generally de- 

lighted with viewing themselves, portrait-paint- 
ing is highly cultivated in Vienna. Fashion is 
nursing the art; the wonders that are produced 
in this branch of painting are generally rooted in 
worldly profit; skill has by far more weight and 
influence than the true spirit of Art; for which 
reason a great many of these productions come 
under the dignity and character of Charles Sur- 
face's collection of portraits of grandfathers and 
grandmothers, The specimens of Schrotzberg 
and A. Einsle attracted great attention. The 

Spectators were vastly pleased with the repre- 
sentations of incidents of common life (genre 
painting), by F. G Waldmiiller, Eybl, Edward 
Swoboda, F. Treml, William Richter, Frederic 
L’Allemand, and a few others. Historical paint- 
ing is almost entirely neglected,—a few pieces of 
religious subjects excepted, by Leo old Kupel- 
wieser, and Charles Hemerlein. The Fine Arts are 
too little patronised in Austria to become pro- 
ductive of grand historical works. That freedom 
of thought which leads to the development of 
genius, and which is only to be compared with the 
full <e of the press, has no scope in a country 
where only the materialism of life is the object 
of the time, and the final end and aim of too 
many of the wealthy and noble, who neglect, 
therefore, to patronise a more highly-spirited 
development of the Fine Arts. 

. Pompeian Painting.—Herr Rottmann, a cele- 
rated landscape-painter, having visited Greece, 
as obtained information of a curious process 

which will most certainly lead to considerable 

results. While exploring the ruins of a church 
at Sicyon he found therein some remains of 
ated which, in all probability, may be 
= — the third century of the Christian 

— {e examined the ground upon which they 

ere painted, and found it contained a substance 





immediately spread over with linseed o 
some time, when the wall has absorbed all the oil, 
the same is repeated until the plaster will receive 
no more. The necessary colours are then applied 
with water, and at the expiration of a few ys, 
when the wall is perfectly dry, it is rubbed over 
with a woollen cloth, which produces a lustrous 
and shining appearance.” Kreuter, the architect, 
made experiments in this process on the palace 
belonging to the Count of Schénborn, on the side 
the most exposed to the changes of the weather, 
and obtained remarkable results. Three points are 
mentioned by him as the principal ones upon 
which the production of a beautifully smooth and 
shining surface depends:—Ist. A very fine smooth 
plaster, without gypsum, and also without the 
slightest mark of the trowel. 2nd. That the wall, 
when finished and perfectly smooth, must be 
plentifully supplied with oil before the plaster 
begins to dry, and this must be contined until it 
will absorb no more 3rd. When these two grand 
preparations have been properly performed, then 
comes the principal precaution—a knowledge of 
which can only be obtained by practice and atten- 
tion—namely, to ascertain when the wall has 
attained such a state of desiccation as to allow the 
ry to be rubbed without fear of injury. 
his is the most important point; because if the 
rubbing commence too soon the colour will be 
effaced, and as the wall becomes dry it will not 
have that beautiful brilliancy which it would 
receive if done judiciously; neither do all the 
colours require equal time for drying: for in- 
stance, cobalt and yellow ochre may be rubbed 
sooner than the red colours. By proper attention 
to all this process, extraordinary colour is pro 
duced, which presents the most splendid brilliancy, 
and is quite equal to the Pompeian wall, If colours 
without caustic matter be used, and thinned with a 
little white naphtha, then the artist may paint on it 
as he pleases. These experiments are still con- 
tinued, and may produce some excellent results, 
of which we shall give due information, 


FRANCE.—Panris.—The prevalent taste in the 
architectural improvements of Paris may be said 
to resolve itself into very ~ oe styles—that 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries on the 
one side, and on the other that of the Renaissance; 
both of which being carried to extremity—forcibly, 
on the one hand, revert to a period of barbaric Art; 
and on the other to the character of a time which, 
with our best efforts at progress, w2 have not yet 
been able to rival. We have from time to time 
noticed the progress of the works inthe churches of 
Paris, and described those of St. Germain des Prés, 
St. Germain |’Auxerrois, of St. Denis, and others. 
The whole of the interior decorations of some of 
these are variously pe een and foliage 
are represented on the shafts of the pillars; and 
all the superior embellishments, statues, painted 
glass, and other paintings are in the style of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Notwithstand- 
ing the yet effective taste for antique architecture, 
it is yet surprising that in Paris such a feeling 
should have arisen, where, in the memory of those 
professing such taste, nothing but Pagan Art was 
taught. This is, however, one of those extremes 
of which we have here so many examples—equally 
in things great and small. It is an excess of that 
principle which maintains the supremacy of eerly 
Art. Among the architects whose works are 
most conspicuous in Paris are M. Gan and M. 
Hittorf, both of whom are natives of Cologne, 
but Parisians by education. The predilection of 
the former is strongly in favour of the architec- 
ture of the ‘middle ages. It is to him that the" 
erection of the new church in the vicinity of the 
Invalides is ro ais This work is not yet —_, 
menced; the plans, however, are , 

sition, on the contrary, assumed by M. Hitterf 
is more favourable: his name is connected with 
many of the most considerable architectural pro- 





‘ects in Paris, A great part of the Place de la 
Concorde was planned oak executed by him—he 


height of 170 feet, 
for statues of the Apostles 
and the parapet of the terrace 
of the Evangelists, by the se Barre, Brian, 
Foyatier, and Valois; and statues of 
Faith, Love, and others, for the exterior, are by 
Nanteuil. ‘The interior is approached by fifteen 
steps; and at the entrance appear the ity, 
executed by Jollivet, in cuneate’ lava, and sur- 
ro by a series of subjects from : 
Three entrances lead into the interior: the , 
being in the centre, is richly ornamented in 
bronze, with impersonations of the Saviour and the 
Apostles. The former is Epon in the centre; 
and the disciples, in bas-relief, are distributed on 
each side, and above them is a frieze with the four 
evengelical symbols. In these works we 

a strong feeling for ancient Art, but it is 

by the Racuioige and experience of our own time, 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue following selections have been made since our 
last, completing the prize selections :— 

* The Farm,’ W. Shayer; 8.B.A., £84. ‘Sir 
pentane? bs &e., J. Tennant; R.A., £63. * River 
Scene,’ J.J. Chalon; R.A., £60, * Sm Settling 
their Cargo,’ H. P, Parker; R.A., £42. * Fitting Out 

tham,’ T. 8. Robins; N.W.C.8., £34 13s. 
Glade in Thorsgill Wood,’ II, J. 
8.B.A., £40. ‘ Morning—Jesmond-Deane,’ J, 
R.A., £30. ‘A Scene on the Thames,’ H. B, Willis; 
R.A., £50. ‘ The Watering Place,’ H. M. Anthony; 

.B.A., £27108, ‘ Church of 8t. Maclou,’ ; 
8.B.A., £25, 
* Haddon ’ §, Rayner; W.C.S., 
River Lea,’ Duncan; N.W.CS8., £20. 
Castle,’ F. ker; R.A., £15. ‘Shepherd Boy,’ J. J. 
Hill; 8.B.A., £20. ‘A Seventy-four Lying-to off 
Dover, J. Callow; N.W.C.8., £21. * At Caub, on the 
Rhine,’ G. Howse; N.W.C.8., £15. ‘Cooper's Hill, 
from the Thames,’ J. Bridges; R.A., £25. ‘ An Ionian 
Girl,’ A. J. Woolmer; 8.B.A., £15. ‘On the Coast of 
Ha ,’ H, Lancaster; 8.B.A., £10. ‘ Caude- 
bee, on the Seine,’ J. H, D'Egville; N.W.C.8., £10. 
*The Skittle Players,’ A. Montague ; 8.B.A., £10. 
‘King James and the Goldsmith, W. H. Kearney; 
N.W.C.8., £10, ‘ Coblentz and Ehrenbrietsein—Early 
Morning,’ E. W. Cooke; R.A., £105. ‘ The First 
Whisper of Love’ (to be executed in marble, of a re- 
duced des), W. C. Marshall; R.A., £300, 


er 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


—_—_ 
EXHIBITIONS, 


MANcHEsTER.—The twenty-fourth Exhibition 
of the works of Modern Artists, now in this 
great city of the manufacturers, consi of 781 
works—a larger number than has ever been before 
collected. The Council appear to have laboured 
with augmented zeal: they gave timely and re- 
peated notices of the opening; and their call was 
responded to not only by the resident artists, but 

those of the metropolis. The result is that, 
ugh, of course, many unworthy pictures are 
“placed,” the majority are works, and 
among them are many of the very highest merit. 
A few, contributed by , are indeed of 
of themselves suffi to make an exhibition. 
‘We see here area works of Etty, Miiller, 
Stanfield (the ‘Castello qlee). Roberts, Tur- 
ner ( the ‘ Temple of Jupiter Ps llenius,’ a won- 
derfully fine of his earlier and better 
of rare merit and value. 
of native 


ould reports any where.— 
dra’ . Miss Cuarntorre Nasmytu (of an 
accom family), ‘A Study » 
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which vouches for its 
Nasuy ’ 
Miss Janz Nasu 


scenery ; 


and forei of truth YTH 
a, finely pain bit of and 
Miss Banpara NASMYTH, a very utiful 
transeript of one of the Highland lochs. Miss 
Mvraiz and Miss A. Murnie (sisters) exhibit 
some fine examples of still life, tated with a 
delicate pencil, yet full of natural vigour. 5S. 
Rormweit, ‘A View of Turton Tower,’ which 
manifests considerable skill and intimate ac- 
quaintance with nature; the landscape is pure 
and sound, and the venerable structure is pic- 
tured with remarkable fidelity and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the peculiarities of an interest- 
ing style of architecture. ‘The Ruined Gamester,’ 
by ©. A. Duvat, is known by an excellent en- 
graving ; the picture is full of matter, telling 
capitally a 6 of a boy who has played away 
his bag of marbles; but the artist’s forte is in por- 
traiture: he contributes several admirably-painted 
its, which may justly rank among the 
productions of the day. G. W. AnTHOoNY 
has three excellent landscapes, the best of 
which, perhaps, is ‘Harleck Castle, in North 
Wales.’ ‘ An Italian Seaport,’ by T. Puysic, is 
full of fine fee for Art, and manifests consi- 
derable power of execution ; a somewhat bolder 
hand—or rather greater confidence in his own 
strength—would have made this work one of the 
most meritorious in the collection. W. Percy 
exhibits two or three portraits of good promise. 
¢ Home’ is a work of merit, by W. H. 
Keeuino. ‘A Landscape with Figures,’ J R. 
Baipernovse, manifests considerable capability ; 
he has other works which cannot fail to obtain no- 
tice. ‘A Mendicant’s Reproof,’ by J.C. WiLson, 
is entitled to high praise ; a striking though a nm 
ful story is very forcibly told. A scene of Italy 
* Isola del Cortona,’ is a work of sound and practic 
excellence, showing the results of experience and 
well-exercised judgment in Art. ‘Turton Tower,’ 
by J. J. Dopp, is a work of much excellence: a 
fine old English mansion, the several details of 
which are copied with skill and care; as “a por- 
wait,” its merit is great, and the judicious manner 
in which the subject has been treated is such as 
to require marked praise. [A picture of this man- 
sion, by this excellent artist, but a somewhat dif- 
ferent view, was scene Premase in lithotint, as 
one of the Baronial Halls.) W. Puysic has a 
clever painting of ‘A Scene in the Vale of Tod- 
morden.’ Among the water-colour drawings are 
two of rare merit by J. W. Fraser (an amateur), 
which may be classed among the very best of the 
many in this department of Art. They manifest 
a thorough professional knowledge, such as we do 
not often meet in one to whom Art is a luxury 
rather than a necessity: No. 714 is a view of 
* Great l{uthurst, near Manchester ;’ and No. 738, 
‘In the Cathedral at og a although 
but a sketch, is full of talent. o. 702, ‘ Design 
for St. Simon’s Church, Salford,’ by R. H. Ben- 
THAM, exhibits considerable skill, talent, and true 
taste.* The Exhibition has been largely aided by 
contributions from London: we must content our- 
selves by merely naming them; with many we 
have already formed acquaintance, and we are 
induced to believe—not only from the number 
marked “ sold,’’ but from a rightly-directed spirit 
in the “rich town’’—that a large proportion of 
them will be retained in Manchester ; those which 
exhibit most cheering and unequivocal tokens of 
advancement in knowledge and true feeling are 
* We heard a curious, but not very creditable, story 
in ¢onnexion with this work: it was the result of an 
t * for the best design.” The “ best design” 
it proved to be; as such it was selected and accepted; 
the artist was of course unknown—the competitors 
having, as usual, sent in their d anonymously. 
Yet Mr. Bentham was first told that, a very young 
man, the Committee thought it “ unwise” to employ him 
to do the work; eS eee gave kim— 
fifteen !! We hope most improper act will 
not erush a youth of genius; but that, on the contrary, it 
will stimulate him to new exertions, to make more fully 
manifest the folly as well as the cruelty and injustice. 
We are compeled to limit ourselves to a bare mention 
of these works; we rejoice to add, however, that they 
manifest an very ¢ to those who are 
should, by 


provinces 
marked “Ey pace with the increasing 
desire on iY = weal manufacturers to obtain 
e have reason to know 
“old mas- 
attention is already directed 
te arise judi- 


igin; Miss MARGARET 
nee Or em Ecncbinas’ @ pronetel | 





contributed by E. J. Nremann, whose land- 


sca rinci about “ the Thames,” are of 
por gay Bir oo excellence — WILLIAMS (of 
Bath), a 


ter of rich promise, whose pictures 
are forcible copies of nature—and R. 8. Bonn 
who, but that he trusts too much to natural 
power and too little to reflection and thought, 
would be a great painter. The prolific family of 
the “ Wrzi1ams’ ” are among the most agreeable 
and useful of the contributors ; they always con- 
trive, by some interesting episode, to make a 
landseape a history. Bricur has sent two of 
his happiest efforts. ‘The Song,’ by J. C. 
Hoox, an admirable work full of positive elo- 
quence, found aready purchaser. T. BakeRr has 
several landscapes 0 high character. J. W. 
CARMICHAEL retains his place among the best of 
the ship-painters. A capital “bit,” although 
nothing but a ‘ Horse at a Brook,’ is the pro- 
duction of R. Jerrnay. ‘The Ballad’—an Irish 
Interior—by H. M. Antxony, will sustain his 


rowing fame. ‘On the Cornish Moors,’ J. 
Sorus is one of many beautiful “ sketches.” 
‘The Village Smith,’ J. Horie, 


is capitall 
true. ‘View in Kent — Sh washing,’ Pf 
Percy, deserves high praise for its elegant and 
simple truth. D. Hopeson exhibits a work of 
great merit—‘ Part of St. Mary’s Abbey, York- 
shire.’ ‘ A Peasant Girl at a Spring,’ by J. B. 
Smrrn, is a very agreeable 9g sener ap full of 
nature and truth. ‘ Crossing the Brook,’ although 
a trite subject, has been treated with ay y 
C. Simms. ‘ Yarmouth Sands,’ by M. E. Cor- 
MAN, is an admirable work. ‘ Fox Hunting 
in the North—Windermere,’ J. ANSDELL, is a 
picture of hounds, which might have been classed 
among the most successful achievements in 
modern Art, if the human figures had been as 
well painted as the dogs. ‘ A Scotch Girl about 
to cross a Burn’ is a work of high merit, by J 
GrauaM Giupert. ‘The Despair of Othello,’ by 
A. Curistie, is a production of true genius—a 
marvellous example of colour, and a fine con- 
ception of dramatic power.—The water-colour 
drawings are very numerous—and might justify 
remarks at some length; we are compelled, how- 
ever to pass them over. Among the productions 
of those who have already achieved fame are 
those of Stark, Stone, Miiller, Pyne, F. R. Pickers- 
gill, F. R. Lee, Creswick, Le Jeune, Woolmer, 
ercy, Montague, Tennant, Joy, Wilson jun., 
Bentley, Poole, Jutsum, Hering, Houston, Gil- 
bert, Lancaster, T. M. Richardson, Josi, Pidding, 
Johnson, Boddington, &c. &c. 

We append a list of the ‘‘ sales ”’—which, as we 
have intimated, are very encouraging :— 

Pictures sold in the Exhitition since the Opening on the 

23rd of June. 

No. 253, J. Stark. No. 610, A Vickers. No. 45, J. 

Tennant. No. 603, S. R. sea, No. 56, J. Zeitter. 
R. Bridgehouse. No. 318, J. Poole. 

J. Poole. No. 379, J. Dearman. No. 118, 
No. 244, W. Oliver. No. 17, J. C. Hook. 
E. J. Niemann. No. 679, J. Absolon. 
E. J, Niemann, No. 99, Miss A, Mutrie. 
No. 100, Miss A. Mutrie. No. 546, E. J. Niemann. 
No. 215, E. J. Niemann. No.161, T. Baker. No. 552, 
J.P. Drew. No. 303, Miss Mutrie. No. 416, E. J. Nie- 
mann. No. 91, C. R. Stanley. No. 332, R. Bridgehouse. 
No. 386, J. Poole. No. 355, Miss Charlotte Nasymth. 
No. 242, B.S, Bond. No. 160. W. E. Frost. No. 550, 
Wm. Williams. No. 611, Wm. Williams. No, 248, 
J. Whittle. No. 218, J. Zeitter. No. 108, G. Stevens. 
No, 515, H. J. Boddington. No. 117, F. H. Henshaw. 
No. 510, J. Dearman. No 346, T. Baker. No. 607. 
J. Graham Gilbert. No. 152, F. R. Lee, R,A. No. 545, 
W. Shayer. No. 528, W. Shayer. No. 286, C. Bran- 
. No, 577, C. Branwhite. No. 435, J. Tennant. 
No. 731, H. R. Smith. No. 483, J. Graham Gilbert. 
No. 743, H. C. Mornewick. No. 549, H. J. Boidington. 
No. 622, H. J. Boddington. No. 724, Miss Reseenberg. 
No. 692, J. H. Mole. o. 533, Mrs. Aspland. No. oo, 
Mrs. Aspland. No. 233,J. Tennant. No. 262, W. Miiller. 
No. 464, H. Le Jeune. No. 243, W. Shayer. No. 114, 
H. Le Jeune. No. 1%, F. Stone. No, 481, G. A. Wil- 
liams. No. 265, G. E. Hering. No. 330,T. P. Hamilton. 
No, 292, E. A. Goodall.—64 pictures sold. 


Bristot.—The Exhibition contains in all 298 
works of Art; these are arranged in two rooms; 
and, on consulting the catalogue, we find 156 by 
artists in Bristol or its immediate vicinity. On 
entering the large room one must admit the ap- 
pearance of the general effect to be very prepos- 
sessing. {nthe centre is a grand picture, by E. 
Lanps”.£R, of the ‘Duke of Beaufort’s Dogs’ (con- 
tr:S.ced through the kindness of his Grace) ; for 


expression and execution nothing can s 


this painting—it shows the master in each touch ; 
but aie this there is a general flatness, a want 





of solemnity in the forms and one migh 
tac one aha aK mate oad 
= ,. . s 
H. Hewitt, a Bristol ace an 
ut we have to 


to the last-named 
here a. his 
ness that is very injurious to tr 
the general effect of the peint ; “ 
parts it amounts to high relief. cane 
the future caution him against this manner 
recommend more careful study of parts; for, un 
the whole, the picture proves a much greater c4 
bility. We say to him, “ Go to nature.” No WO. 
A Family Group,’ J. Curnocx. There is much 
daylight, clever painting, and colour in this work, 
as well as its companion, No. 146; in the latter 
the heads are, we think, a little too white in the 
shadows. Mr. Curnock is, however, a 
painter of considerable ability, as ovvaiat hea 
this Exhibition will prove, No. 16. ‘Near Row 
Vale of Conway,’ E. G. Miiuer. A charming 
cmp Eee in parts with an excellent touch, 
and a ded promise of better things in future. 
We must t there is not more 
figures, as in No. 141, ‘ View on 
Bont ;’ indeed, this want of care in the figures of 
which we complain is a general failing with 
British artists throughout the Exhibition. How 
is it? Does it arise from the beautiful scenery 
away their attention from this i 
branch of the profession; or is it the want of 
academy for the figure? If the latter, let it 
hoped the desideratum will not be of con- 
tinuance; and if all the — ken of 
carried out, it will not. No. 20. Mr. Ww 
is a considerable contributor to the 
tion, and, as a marine inter, has 
works of considerable merit. We should 
that ‘Drying Sails’ (on the screen) is his 
There is a charming tone over the whole 
— and we wo eat _ A see bag 
in a larger painting. No. 126, ‘ Shipping 
Downs,’ is well painted ; the sea wants study and 
making out, and is, for the general harm 
the picture, too green; whilst the sky is o little 
hard and cold—faults easy to remedy. No. dl. 
‘Heath Scene, Whitchurch, Bristol,’ ©. Baax- 
wHite. The distance, with church, village, and 
old trees, is well painted, and in a charming tone 
of colour; but here we must stop. The gigantic 
donkey in the foreground is not in good taste; 
with the figures, tends to ruin the picture. No. 98. 
Hampstead Heath (?) (Is it not a misprint? If 
not, what a libel!!) “Mr. Branwhite has not been 
fortunate in his subjects, and his painting 
too much hardness about it in general, as well as 
a tendency to be chalky. This should be avoided; 
for what a splendid opportunity is offered to 
the study of the artist, in the deep rich green 
foliage of the enchanting woods of Leigh ; 
nay, Bristol is surrounded with a magic circle 
of scenery. We will turn to No. 112. Corn; 
field in the Valley of the Rhone, Swi 
(by the same); a pissing cture, but not 
like Switzerland. H be a ‘Sunset, 
No. 83, Brockley, and No. 131, ‘ Lake of Brent. 
‘ Heidilberg Castle,’ No. 91, R. Tucken. Tr 
by twilight—so far so B ine | ° LA 
4 P ‘ 
with the general sentimen tek and 
for 


that there is reflex light from a twilight sky, 
that objects are lit up by it; and that 
foreground will be of considerable bors oor 
the atmosphere that is not affected oy the thal 
transmitted ea gd be noticed A beau 

? This wo ve given po 
are, and much improved the gant eqey now 
exceedingly disagreeable—if that which —— 
black can be called colour. No. 255 in -. 
colour Room is very superior, and the sky beau- 
tiful. No.67. We can hardy view this perpetra- 
tion in the same way Mr. Hotmes has — 
‘Innocent Pleasure :’ it is an abuse of co 


aper. No. 71. ‘ The P ; 
fo imitate Hunt, with a hundred-fold of his 
arities, and not the least atom of his ex: * bel 
flow some men do abuse poor nature. pas 
been our intention not to question han aioe 
London paintings, as in general they rm 
spoken of elsewhere ; but, as in the paper - ; 
do we again make an exception—it 
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| drawing, but slight. 


| him success. 


| No. 47. ‘Chiddon Cliffs—Thunder-storm,’ 
| Jackson. 
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No. 156, ‘The Convaleseent’—*‘ Don’t say nay,” 
No. 157. ‘The Invalid’—pictures of horses, No. 
‘The Original Polka’—an Italian boy with hurdy- 
dy. Such tomfoolery amounts to rendering 
painting caricature of the lowest class; a carica- 
ture is, as a sketch, excellent; but who would 
give anything for painted ones by H.B.? We 
would recommend Mr, ScanLAN in future to adopt 
a more becoming nomenclature for his works. 
No. 152. ‘Scenery on the River Tyne—Tyne- 
mouth,’ W. West. Once more has this excellent 
artist taken up the brush, after having for many 
long years devoted himself to science and scien- 
tific pursuits. We have several paintings before 
us—some studies apparently from nature, and some 
compositions ; they all bespeak a cultivated taste 
in selection, and much care in execution; indeed 
this latter amounts to a fault ; to see every pebble 
in a river made out, like so many oyster-shells on 
the sand, does not give breadth; such care may 
do for a study; but in painting ge 
whole as the scene appears the first instant you see 
it, Don’t find out the blights on leaves and spiders’ 
nests in trees—an entire scene strikes upon the 
yision; so try and produce it—such have ever 
been the finest works. With all good feeling 
we caution him against this love of the petite, 
too frequent use o browns, and a want of tex- 
tures; and with all our sincerest wishes we h 
His best landscape is No. 152, 
‘ Scenery on the River Tyne,’—a most lovely pont. 
Mr. Jackson is well known as a con- 


| tributor to the old Water-Colour Society; but he 


| to improvement, 


| is no i! pp his indigo distance is opaque as 
the 


lead, an entire painting is flat; and as to the 
figures in the foreground—it reconciles us to the 
anecdote of the lightning having struck the man, 
for such a monster would have been too hideous 
to let live: is ita dog by hisside? In the Water- 
colour Room Mr. Jackson is more himself, yet not 
equal to what we have seen him; his West Indian 
scenery (some years back) made a great impres- 
sion on our minds, No89. H. 8. PARKMAN, 


“ She had a rustic woodland air, 
And she was wildly clad.” 


“ Rustic enough.” Yet Mr. Parkman is clever; he 
must get rid of some of his black and brown 
shadows, No. 134. From the Bard Gray, ‘ Ruin 
seize thee, ruthless King,’ J. Tovey. We fear 
ruin may seize the artist, if he does not learn to 
draw better, yet we hope net—and give him a 
caution to pay a little more attention to extre- 
mities. In the Water-Colour room there is a great 
want of drawings of talent; we can but notice a 
few. No, 244, ‘Caerphilly Castle,’ W.A. Franx. 
The figures are one subject, the castle and rainbow 
another; but the drawing has some very good 
colour. ‘ Tenby Castle,’ G. A. Fripp ; a very lovet 
No. 165. ‘ Katzmellarbogue 
Castle, on the Rhine,’ S. C. Jonzs. A pleasing 
drawing, as one or two others by this artist; but 
too green and purple; eannot a fresh harmony be 
produced (in truth, purple and green are none)? 
Let Mr. Jones use yellows, reds, and rich browns: 
these give value to purple. There are truly so 
few drawings by native artists that claim any par- 
ticular notice, that we shall turn to the miniatures, 
and in the many beautiful specimens of Mr. 
BRANWHITR’s pencil find a satisfaction that will 
fully compensate for the display of brilliant 
colours. Mr. Branwhite’s style is peculiar, and 
we should say he was most fortunate in obtaining 
likenesses ; of this we cannot speak positively, as 
we have not the pleasure of knowing any of the 
parties here portrayed; but there is that indi- 
viduality, and character in each head, that at 
once lead us to conclude they are truly portraits 
They are produced in merely black, but the effect 
is admirable, Some sketches in chalk, by W. H. 
Woon, deserve notice ; although hard in execution, 
there is mind in the heads, e will conclude by 
saying one word in favour of Mr. FisHer’s minia- 
tures: they have capital colour and a good method 
of working ; and, whilst we admire these, they form 
4 pleasing contrast to the trash of a Mr, Hopson, 
whom the Society seem to have been too kind, 
a hanging so many of his abominations. We 
oubt, nay, we feel sure we have passed many works 
of merit, but ours has been a rapid visit; if 
we find fault we do it with the hopes it may tend 
We are fully aware there areat 
Present many men of abilities, who, if they meet 
(so needed in the Arts), will 





one day add their names to the many that have 
done honour to their native city, Bristol. It is a 
rich soil to produce, but we fear not of a generous 
nature enough to maintain the plant when arrived 
at maturity ; to this we have already alluded, 
when speaking of the absurd list of po Boome 
the smallness of the Art-Union, We can but 
wonder at this want of public encouragement—as 
it is all but amounting to a want of civilization in 
the present day—not to extend the most liberal 
support to the Arts, We shall let no opportunity 
pty trying to point out and correct this slug- 
gish disposition, 

Tue Bristor Acapemy or Parntine.—By a 
letter oe in the “ Great Western Adver- 
tiser and Chronicle,” signed “‘ Denizen,” it ap- 
pears that the observations we last month offered 
on the state of Art in aioe have been reprinted 
in theBristol newspapers. Speaking of the prevalent 
lethargy (to use a mild term) its causes, the 
writer says :—‘‘ All this shows that the mass of the 
people of Bristol are very indifferent to high Art, 
and that the Bristol Academy of Painting is 
likely to be a failure. For my part, in the present 
state of things, I do not expect to see any new In- 
stitution—whether for the advancement of Art or 
science, literature or philanthropy—-succeed in 
Bristol.” These are strong terms of expression 
for a “‘ Denizen,” but they are entitled to con- 
sideration, inasmuch as being countenanced by the 
entire Bristol press. Verily the pape of the 
Academy, and Art in Bristol, are sufficiently dis- 
heartening. We shall revert to the subject, and at 
greater length. 

Lezeps. — (From a Correspondent.) — There 
have been many opinions as to the comparative 
merits of this Exhibition and the last. The 
present one I consider mee | inferior in 


ev except sculpture, and of that we 
Mere tntied “a eplondid’ eclloction. Guill. the 
Exhibition is g and one that will prove of 
much service to the few artists of Leeds, and which 
will tend, as the others have done, to act bene- 
ficially on the tastes of the people. What the 
London artists have sent to our Exhibition is, 
with one or two exceptions, decidedly bad. Mr. 
Cope contributes a beautiful picture, pathetic and 
affecting, No. 45, ‘The Cup of Cold Water ;’ it is 
magnificently painted and finely conceived, wor- 
thy in every respect of the man who executed the 
grand alterpiece at St. George’s Church, Leeds, 
and drew the fine cartoon of ‘Trial by Jury.’— 
Buss has sent two: the painting beautiful in 
execution, but the subjects are not agreeable ; 
they are No. 35, ‘Mock Mayor of Newcastle,’ 
ond No. 68, ‘Benefit of Clergy.’ Humorous 
they are, certainly.—Mr. Shayer sends a capital 
coast scene; and Sidney Cooper a fine cattle 
piece—wonderful in beauty of finish. There is 
also a very good specimen of Mr. Anthony. Mr. 
Dyce’s picture of ‘ King Joash,’ which fell to the 
lot of a Leeds subscriber to the London Art- 
Union, honours our walls. But what Mr. Hay- 
don has been doing when he sent No. 48, ‘ Con- 
sultation,’ cannot be conceived; No. 62, ‘ Marcus 
Curtius,’ is better.—Mr. Martin sends ‘ The Her- 
mit,’ a picture containing his usual effects.—-Of 
Theodore von Holst there is the landscape (his 
only one, I learn) of ‘Castle, near Bonn,’ and 
No. 134, ‘ Genius Loci,’—both mysterious affairs, 
but full to overflowing of genius. And now a 
few words for our Leeds artists. There are one or 
two by John Rhodes (whose pictures almost 
startle by their truth, nature, and pure rustic 
feeling) which are in every sense of the word 
fine.—Mr. Waller contributes a good ‘ Portrait of 
an Artist,’ and also a ‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’ 
which is very good.—No. 27. ‘ ape, Morn- 
ing,’ by John ruise, is a very beau’ ] picture, 
and, with one or two exeeptions, the best in 
Exhibition. He has also contributed a ‘Sketch 
of Abel,’ well conceived, and which with a little 
alteration would make a good picture.—There are 
some portraits by Smith, very good (a pupil he 
was of Mr. Joseph Rhodes, father to John ), 
and some good copies from Rembrandt. 
LiverPoot.—The works intended for the Liver- 
pool Exhibitien must be transmitted about the 
ddle of the month (see Advertisement). We 


hope there will be a large and a good supp for 
Liverpool is among the wealthiest towns of Bng- 
land, and Art is making rapid way among its 


We have reason to think that the ap- 
season” will be the most productive 
ever had; for “ the times” are auspicious 


pr 
they have 
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into the “ Liverpool Academ ™ the officers ha 
say 
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a decided improvement, Mr, 


considerate and energetic men, 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 
Somerset Hovss, 


We have only space and time this month for a 
general notice of the prizes bestowed at the School 
of Design; but, as we propose to examine them 
more critically in our next publication, our 
will excuse our present Lyaie. 4 how- 
ever, as we are, we cannot avoid directing atten- 
tion to the of the national benefits resulting 
frow this excellent Institution, which meet our 
view in all the industrial pursuits susceptible of the 
application of Decorative Art. We would parti 
larly direct attention to the patterns of the tex 
fabrics produced this season : in purity ofdesign 
harmony of colour they are far Woreed aay te 
have been uced in land since the of 
Kilburn and Edwards; oe are a vast im- 
provement even on those of season, Our 
wiv ong uae aa be save F meget t 
novelty wi t t effect ; ve 
for ae most rae pee ses f those contrasts pro- 
duced by g blotches of colour, which seemed 
to have been imported from Africa pen ing 
The printing of Cashmere shawls—a novelty 
Art, and the printing of ts as a substitute 
Sor squp ett have meee o progress that the 
r “press ma ost challenge comparison 
Lear He de | loom, We have indeed seen 
much that might be further improved, and not a 
little that should be positively condemned ; still 
the signs of progress are obvious and weleale » 
and must arrest the attention of the most careless 
observer of the display of goods in the shops of 
London. Not i than the fact of the 
improvement is the obvious fact, that it has 
had no inconsiderable effect already in educa 
the eye of the publie to appreciate correctness 
taste. It is impossible to stand in any of the 
crowds casually collected before a shop window 
without hearing scraps of criticism, which, how. 
ever coarsely expressed, give evidence of the sub- 
ject of design having entered into Ce pete mind 
and undergone at least a partial scrutiny. 

We were among the earliest and most zealous 
supporters of the School of Design; but we did 
en ape ola 
results would be so iate, 0 

. hi this year of the 


and , ere long, 
Britain will be as celebrated for the artistic beauty 
of her manufactured products as she is now for 
their substantial value. 

The distribution of prizes took on Wed- 
nesday, at Somerset House, and the rooms were 
crowded by a large number of ladies and gentle- 
men, who manifested the deepest interest in the 

roceedings of the day. The various designs 

wings of the staente, for which prizes 
been awarded, were exhibited on the walls, 
were minutely examined by the visitors. At one 
o’clock the ¢ was taken by the Right Hon. 
Lord Comeres, the Chairman iY the eee nw 
of the most ous patrons and su 
admirable Institation. His ee 6 tyra sur- 
rounded by several other di hed supporters 
of the cause of eer ce 


lowing "Lord Ashburton; 
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A most inteventiog report was read by C. Heath 
Wmaee, Bee. AE. .A., Director of the Schools. 
It stated the Prize Committee appointed 
the Council had examined the various designs 
drawings exhibited by the com students, 
had much satisfac in tes to the 
tee improvements which had been e in the 

hool during the past session. The Spitgse were 
more numerous, better executed, and displayed 


more knowledge 
of taste and composition, than those exhibited on 
any similar occasion, holding out a cheering pro- 
epect of continued improvement on the part of the 
pupils. The Committee had also much satisfac- 
tion in reporting that some of the — were 
alread as designers by manufacturers 
Jrerel of the designs which were exhibited 
that day had been pure by Messrs. Holland 
and Son, upholsterers, of Marylebone-street, St. 
James's. of the owe desi ~ og 
the arabesque, subject, ‘ Painting and Music,’ by 
Mr. Murdewh ; Oe ose ue, called ‘Peace and 
War,’ by Mr. Stewart; and that in the Pompeian 
style, by Mr. Hammersley, had not been executed 
in competition, but were the works of the Assistant 
Masters, who had been in the study of orna- 
ment, and employed as e tary teachers in the 
School “os S past year. The Committee had 
also much ure in alluding to a cartoon by 
Mr. Murdoch, which he had executed at home, 
and which was most creditable to his industry and 
advancement in his studies. Various designs for 
manufactures were exhibited, ange deed _— 
of la An evening ¢ a n 
cofabliah et, uence of a large portion of 
students, to whom the study of the — of 
painting was of essential importance, being able 
to attend in the evening only ; but, as painting by 
light was attended with considerable difficulty, 
the practice of these students had been princi- 
pally confined to subjects from casts, or groups cf 
still life. This arrangement had been found to be 
of great practical benefit to the students, and the 
works produced by them had very considerable 
merit. The works of the female pupils were ex- 
tremely satisfactory, as had also been the progress 
of the pupils in the modelling class. 

Lord OLBORNE alluded in terms of strong 
commendation to the various promising speci- 
mens of Art with which the room was de- 
corated. He congratulated the country at large 
on the growing success of the School, and ex- 
— a dent opinion, that at no dis- 

t day, through the instrumentality of this 
School, England would be fully equal to other 
coun in the art of design. Hitherto England 
had confessedly been behind other countries; and 
it was most gratifying to observe the rapid im- 
provement which of late taken place amongst 
us. His Lordship expressed the pleasure he de- 
rived from the fac t the manufacturers of the 
country were beginning to appreciate the 
nmol ew School, and were coming wees 
practi to vantage of them. avin 
pentionsh in terms of the highest eotagnendation 
the services of the various Masters and Assistant 
Masters, and having eloquently dwelt upon the 
advantages accruing to the nation from the Go- 
vernment School of Design, Lord Colborne pro- 
ceeded to distribute the following prizes :— 

PRIZES AWARDED TO MALE STUDENTS. 

Design for a Carpet, J. K. Harvey, £88s. Best 

ign for Silk Hangings, W. E. Cadman, £8 8s. 
Ditto Printed Table-cover, W. E. Cadman, £5 5s. 
Ditto Paper- ing, H. C. Wilde, £6 6s. Ex- 
tra Prize for ditto, Walker, £3 3s. Ditto fora 
richly-carved article of Furniture, Wood, £8 8s. 
Ditto Chintz Pattern, J. K. Harvey, £5 5s. 
Extra ditto Chintz, Wallace, £2 2s. Ditto Ara- 
besque in Oil, Denby, £5 5s. Ditto Encaustic 
Painting, Lingford, £5 5s. Ditto China Vase, 
H. C. e, £5 5s. Ditto Glass Chandelier, 
D. Pearse, £5 5s, Extra ditto, Strudwick, 
£3 3s. Lace, H. C. Wilde, £2 2s, 


Eztra Prizes. 

Bronze Candelabrum, D. Pearse, £5 5s. De- 
fora Pix, R. Jefferson, £5 5s. Designs for 
wis, G. Hairs, £5 5s. One ditto, J. ilbert, 

£1 10s. One ditto, C. Hanson, £1 10s. Paint- 

ing, Still Life, Extra Prize, J. S. Pearse, £3. 

Second ditto, G. Eyre, £2 10s. Painting in 

Grissille, CB. Haddo, £2. Second ditto, H. 

Green " o in 

Grisaille, W. Denby, £3. ” = 











of ornament, and greater range | 


MODELLING. 

Copy from Cast, W. Davis, £2 10s. Second 
ditto, b. J. Breese, £1 10s. Modelling from Plant, 
C. O'Reilly, £3 3s. Second ditto, Freyberg, £2 2s. 
Two Designs for Consoles—to H. Abercrombie 
and H. Durrant, £4 4s. each. To a Vase, Wills, 
£5 5s. Best Ornament in Outline, W. Bowse 


y 
£1 10s. Second ditto, J. Salter, £1. Best shaded 





| Drawing from the Flat, R. Knight, £2. Second 


ditto, J. Hennel, £1 10s. Best ditto from Round, 
C. Blackmore, £2 10s. Second ditto, J. Dawe, 
£1 lds. 

The Council has awarded several extra prizes, 
and has diminished some, according to the merit 
of the specimens. 


PRIZES AWARDED TO FEMALE STUDENTS. 
For the best Design for Chintz, M. Cooke, 
£5 5s. Second-best ditto, E. Rowley, £2 2s. 
For the best Arabesque in Oil, M. Filmore, £8 8s. 
Ditto China Vase, J. Bragg, £5 5s. Ditto Lace 
Curtain, M. Smith, £5 5s. Second ditto, M. Jor- 


dan, £2 2s 
Extra Prizes. 

Painting from Nature, E. Hunter, £3 3s. Ditto, 
E. Adds, £2 2s. Copy of Arabesque in Tem- 
pera, E. Channon, £3. (To be purchased by 
the Council at £5.) Second ditto, M. Jordan, 
£2 10s. Flowers from Nature, M. Shaw, £3 3s. 
Second ditto, C. Jennings, £2 2s. Best Chalk 
Drawing from Round, J E. Ovington, £2 10s. 
Second ditto, E. Clunes, £2. Best ditto from the 
Flat, M. Paton, £2 2s. Second ditto, J. Mercy, 
£1 1s. Best Drawing in Chalk of a Head, E. 
Channon, £2 2s. Model of a Vase, M. Farrer, 
£5 5s. . 

A vote of thanks to Lord Colborne was pro- 
osed by Mr. H. B. Kerr, who dwelt at some 
ength on his Lordship’s generous patronage and 
unremitting attention to the interests of the 
School. The resolution being seconded by Mr. 
APpsLey PELLATT, was carried amid general ap- 
plause. 

The Exhibition, by the permission of the 
Council, was open to the public gratuitously 
on Thursday ond Friday, and was attended by a 
great number of visitors. 


ee 


ENTERTAINMENT 
GIVEN TO C. H. WILSON, ESQ., A.R.S.A., 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
BY THE MASTERS AND STUDENTS. 


Ir always affords us the most sincere pleasure 
when honour is done Art; and never is our plea- 
sure so complete as when this honour is given 
through one of its professors. We do not know 
one thing better calculated to forward the interests 
of Art, or to draw public attention to it more 
wg thereby giving it a recognised position, 
than the eclét arising from a burst of generous 
affection for one of its devoted servants—one who 
has through, not, perhaps, a long life, but cer- 
tainly through a life of assiduous application to 
its higher and most ennobling purposes—done 
much to secure for Art that portion of men’s affec- 
tions which its ennobling tendency deserves. Such 
is exactly the position of the gentleman whose name 
is given at the head of this notice. He has now 
the proud satisfaction of knowing that his efforts 
at the School of Design are appreciated, and that, 
too, not only on the part of the Government, 
whose servant he is, but likewise (and this is of 
the highest ee by the various Masters 
of the Central Establishment, by the Masters of 
the provinces, and of the students also. He 
has the satisfaction of knowing that those who 
enter our large manufacturing towns, for the 
purpose of conveying to others, more practically 
than it is possible at Somerset House, the system 
which he advocates and so admirably carries out, 
are in full sympathy with him—giving out to the 
world “ with heart” that which is in future to be 
the regenerator of our manufactures—which is 
to place them on an equality with our foreign 
rivals, not only in the mecanigue,—in which, 
in fact, we have always been pre-eminent,— 
but to infuse into our designs that indication 
of pure and correct taste which it has for 
some time been doubted whether we possess. 
It is well, indeed, most important to Mr. Wilson, 


facture are thus with him heart and a i 


only reece 1 with him, but— : 
portance for ep —_~ what is of more im. 





falling on “ ston ground,” wi 

rich and fruitful harvest ;’butis receeeghens 
ful soil, plenteous in that power which secore, 
multiplication of good; to know that the ina 
ledge given, like mercy, is felt as “twice blessed_. 
pr woe Ben the and him who takes— 

as the gentle dew of heaven upon the 

To know all this, to fee! thetruth of | epee 9 
greatest satisfaction to a disinterested mind. 

But to enter more particularly into the circum. 
stance which has occurred, and which has led to the 
above remarks, we must mention that on Fri 
the 18th of July, a body of the Masters and stu. 
dents (the latter being from the w classes 
only) entertained Mr. Wilson, at the Strand 
Hotel, at a very sumptuous supper. The circum- 
stances which led to this meeti are briefly 
these :—At this season of the year “ long va- 
cation’’ occurs at the Provincia! Schools, when it is 
= a the Nat of those estab’ to 
spend a few weeks in town. This being the 
riod of the Exhibition at Somerset Heuse, ad 
the end of the session, the Provincial 
in conjunction with the Masters and students at 
the Central School, determined to the resolu- 
tion of inviting Mr. Wilson to be their guest at an 
entertainment, ere the Masters left town to re- 
sume their duties in their own establishments 
and on the evening mentioned the “ reunion’ 
took place. 

It is almost impossible to describe the warmth 
of feeling evinced, or to picture the 
riv between Masters and students as to which 
should most show his respect and confidence in 
their common head—the Director, Mr. Wilson. 
His arrival was hailed with a burst of such hearti- 
ness as must have made a lasting im 
upon his mind, never to be effaced “‘ while memory 
holds her seat.” 

After the removal of the cloth the usual | 
toasts were given, and responded to with that 
fervour which might be expected from gentlemen 
enjoying the immediate countenance of her 
Majesty. The next toast of the ev was, 
“‘ Lord Colborne and the Council of the School of 
Design.””’ The CHarrMAn (Mr. Townshend), in 
rising to propose this toast, took occasion to ex- 
patiate upon the countenance given to the Fine 
Arts by his Lordship and by the Council gene- 
rally, several members of which are members of 
the Royal Commission of the Fine Arts. “It 
is impossible ayer + er the worth sone we 
speak too highly of the devotion of the to 
the interests of Art—giving, as they did, so much 
of their time and thought to the interests of the 
Profession, and paying such kind consideration to 
that application of Art which came 
under the cognizance of the School of Lge 
and for which it was mainly founded.” We 
not say that the toast was respo mded to most 
warmly, and, indeed, enthusiastically. 

The next toast was that which might be con- 
sidered the one for which they were, assem 
“Mr. Wilson.” The CHAIRMAN p ae 
mentioning this toast, to “‘ assure his hearers his 
nothing could be more easy than to speak 
decided approval of everything Mr. Wilson either 
said or did, or of the entire satisfaction, 
pleasure, be felt in called upon to 00 
with him in that work w boos 
to accomplish, viz.,—the development | : 
motion of genius for the Arts of Design; 0¥ 
at the same time, he felt assured — ee 
superfluous to tell his hearers —- 4 
reception of Mr. Wilson so abundan his 
Mr. Townshend al went on es roaget 
hearers of Mr. Wilson’s career 
before his comnenion 9am ee fd me 
si mentioning, em : 
heer weal fitted all his previous a _ 
to prepare his mind for the eminent tok 
he now filled. He summed u gb Bi aon 
weeoeaa um hans ‘upon the con- 
artist and a gen ; a 
clusion of his excellent observations, (nem oment 

ct thunder of epplause ; upon It is 
of which Mr, Wrison rose and relied. i wes 
pred fine 








to feel that his co-operators in the seats of manu- 


uite impossible for us to give his 
Serectetiaba le for, usual sound sense 
oe 
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manner in which he had been received, having 
taken from him all power over his emotions. 
After a short time, however, he somewhat con- 
quered his feelings, and proeeeded to assure his 
hearers how glad he was to meet them, and how 
the spontaneousness of their kindness would, if 

sible, make him redouble his efforts to assist 
them in their studies. He proceeded to give some 
excellent observations upon the system which he 
had introduced at Somerset House,—a system 
which, although it had been tried so short a time, 
had, he had some reason to think, been of use in 
the Art of Ornamental Design. He spoke long 
and eloquently upon the nature of designing as 
practised in France and Germany, and gave his 
yaluable testimony to the ability of English de- 
signers to compete with foreigners: an assurance 
which was fully understood and valued by his 
audience. He gave some very striking instances 
of the expenditure of money in this country for 
foreign patterns; and mentioned that one house 
in this city had for some time abandoned the 
ractice, through the circumstance of a student at 
lomerset House being quite equal to the French 
designer. He then went on to observe, what an 
important influence the Provincial Schools would 
exercise upon particular manufactures ; and, while 
speaking on this point, paid a just tribute to the 
country masters present. In conclusion, Mr, 
Wilson thanked them kindly for the very hand- 
some manner in which he had been received, and 
hoped that this meeting might be the precursor 
of a such, as he felt convinced that the oc- 
casiona. mr rym of feelings in such a social 
manner would lead to very excellent results. He 
did not mean them to do (as they were then 
doing) such special honour to himself; but that 
they might meet together from various parts of 
the country, to state to each other how the good 
work was progressing in every part of this vast 
empire. He sat down amid a perfect furor of ap- 
plause—applause evidencing the most entire and 
unequivocal unity of feeling in all persons present. 


The next toast was, “‘ The Health of the Stu- 
dents, and Suecess to the School of Design,”’ pro- 
posed by Mr. Horstey. Mr. Horsley took that 
area of speaking in the highest terms of 
the talent and zeal of the students. He had, in 
his artistic career, seen many individual students, 
and had visited large bodies of them, but had never 
seen, in connexion with talent, such kindly feel- 
ing, and such entire abandonment to the studies, 
of any establishment, and he felt proud at having 
an opportunity of giving his decided evidence to 
their estimable qualities. 

Mr. Horsley’s remarks were reciprocated by the 
whole of the Masters, and drew from one of the 
students, Mr. M‘Kenzre, a speech characterized 
by much sound sense, coupled with considerable 
eloquence. He had no hesitation, in speaking for 
the students generally, to assure the Director and 
Masters assembled that the most cordial fi 
existed respecting the mode of teaching p 
at the School of Desi He had, on many oc- 
casions, had opportunities of knowing that this 
feeling existed, and the present meeting was one 
evidence of it. He felt convinced that he was not 
exceeding the opinions of his fellow-students 
when saying, that they all felt and valued the high 
character of the instruction which the School af- 
forded them. He knew there were many whose 
opinions respecting the application of Art to Ma- 
nufactures were by no means coincident with his 
own, or with those advocated by the Council of the 
School of Design ; but he must express his humble 
opiuion that the most extensive diffusion of a 
higher description of knowledge was re quired in 
this country. Why should not the simplest ob- 
ject of domestic use be made the vehicle of a grace- 
ful thought ? Had they not a warranty in nature 
for this? Did not the Giver of all beauty and all 
good diffuse His bounties on all hands? Did He 
hot cover the cottage of the humblest peasant 
with the honeysuckle and the jessamine just as 
beautifully and as bountifully as the mansion of 
the noble? And why should not the simple jug, 
or other article of daily use “among the poor, 

as much a recipient of a graceful design as 


the costty jewel or the luxurious furniture of the 
wealthy ; 


« Mr. M‘Ken: ie’s excellent remarks were listened 








prosed “‘ The Masters and Assistant Masters of 
the Establishment.” His remarks were few and to 
the point. He took the opportunity of giving his 
testimony to the efficiency and talent of the 
Masters, and to their entire willingness on all and 
me occasion to assist the students. 

- Horsey rege | and thanked the students 
for their kindness, and begged on behalf of the 
Masters to say, how entirely their knowledge was 
at the command of the students, and how much 
every master was anxious that there should be no 
reserve on the of students to ask information 
at all times and on all subjects pertaining to the 
objects for which the School was founded. 

‘Mrs, M‘Ian and the Ladies of her Class” were 
next proposed by Mr. TownsHEND; and the 
toast was respon to by Mr. Horsety; the 
latter gentleman, in reply, paid a well-deserved 
compliment to Mrs. M‘ an, and desired that his 
remarks might not be considered only as the usual 
gallantry used on such occasions, but as the 
settled conviction of one who thought that a more 
highly talented lady could not be found in Eng- 
land for the My apg. of such an important 
branch of the School; coupled with this efficienc r 
she was a highly intellectual and most estimable 
lady. He desired also to say in what profound 
respect he held the mysterious ladies of that 
tase 5 ag because unseen—they were 
unapproachable; but he would take that oppor- 
tunity of observing, that though unseen their in- 
fluence was not so. It was quite evident that they 
exercised a refining influence upon the minds of 
the pope in the Schoolan influence which 
would be —— in the refined taste and delicate 
character of their works. The toast was most 
rapturously received. 

r. WILSON next proposed “The Masters of 
the Provincial Schools,”’ in a speech replete with 
sound artistic views, and strong opinions respect- 
ing our eventual emancipation from the foreign 
yoke in which we have for so long been enchained. 

Mr. Patrerson, Master of the York School 
replied in a neat speech, in which he reciproca’ 
the kindly feeling which had eviden the re- 
marks of the previous speakers, 

Next was op op sag ks to the Stewards who 
had arranged the meeting ;”” which was replied to 
by Mr. HamMers.ey, steward, on behalf of the 

asters; and Mr. Harrs on behalf of the 
students. ; 

Mr. Hzavistpr, Master of the Birmingham 
School, proposed ‘“‘ The health of the Chairman ;” 
and at a late hour the meeting broke up. | 

We once more express our cordial desire that 
this meeting may be the ap ey bel many such ; 
and that for many, many years Mr. Wilson may 
be at the head of an Institution where his great 
talents are so justly estimated, and his worth as a 
gentleman so fully and generally appreciated. 





THE INFANT HERCULES 
OF SIR J. REYNOLDS. 


Some time in the 1788, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
being on a visit te his friend Burke, at his seat, 
near Beaconsfield, told him that he had lately re- 
ceived a commission from the Empress Cathe- 


ine of Russia to paint a picture—that her Majesty 
had left him aed er in regard to the subject, 
size, and price of the picture ; and that he was 
anxious to consult his friend on a matter in which 


his fame and credit were so deeply involved. 
Mr. Burke replied, that Sir Samant application 
was made at a most fortunate moment, as the wife 
of the manager of his live stock, whose name was 
Rolfe, had recently been put to bed of an extra- 
ordinary fine male child who had been christened 
William), and who w afford him an admirable 
classical subject for an “Infant Herertss on which 
poets of all agee (ister ius talents 
ex ’ 
a Bode ery After which Sir 
Joshua was I 
trious pe Me to the wht. 
the child to be, in every 
for the subject that had been suggested to 
sent for his colours, brushes, and canvas, 
inted the masterly sketch now at Thirlestane 
ouse. The model for which sketch is now still 


Lae mode 
t, a perfect pam 
and 
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gee RET —_ 
manly feeling. At first he had much difficulty in | to as they so well deserved, and he sat do id ) livi 
wing cr to his feelings,—the suddenness | lo poe’ | continued applause. wn amid Psy robust, stplote peomeme cultivating ie 
of the invitation to the entertainment, and the - Woop, another student, then rose, and pro- Aa tga Maer om gyn and, 2 ener ~” 


agricultural dinner—‘‘The best farmer in_ the 
county of Bucks.” In snd te. vesity. FAVOR. That 


upon the Duke of Buckingham, who con- 
firmed to e above stated, and 
indicated Mr. W: Rolfe’s address; and a 


letter being, uently, forwarded to Rolfe, to 
r nauk game prooke of his identity, produced the 
following very satisfactory reply :— 
4 's Farm, Beaconsfield, June 8, 1844. 
“ My Lorp,—In consequence of 

properly directed, it did not reach 

, which is the reason of my 
y, I now 


a8 
F 


: 
F 


ize 
uf 


frequently addressed in the name of ‘ Hercules, 

rs. Burke, Mrs. Nugent, Mrs. H 
others of Mr. Burke's friends and visitors—' Here cemes 
Hercules’— How do you do, Hercules? &c, &e.,—are 
clearly in my recollection, The fact 


a 
his Cradle.’ I also remember, when a 
u 
M 


a? 
x 


S 


ust the attitude in which he wished to see ving, 
Gog. stripped my arms, &c., of their 4 
“The informa a nip has received 
ing my father’s si n in life, at the time the 
was made, is somewhat erroneous. He was then working~ 
bailiff to Mr. Burke, and lived at his farm-house at 


Butler’s Court ; and was prinalpally engnape > mentee 

his live stock, in which he too Vegry : interest. 
“What went with the pain Bes the time I have 

never heard, but am Pre & gr 

into your lordship's ; and take the 

ing the favour o' being, some time or other, 

sight of it, when I be most happy to tell your 

ship any other little circumstance I may remember 

respecting it. I remain my Lord, 

“ Your Lordsh p’s 

* Moat obedient, humble servant, 
“ Witisam Roire, 
* To the Right Hon. Lord Northwick,” 


—_— 
VARIETIES. 


Tue PRESIDENT OF Phew ae Faye ede 
—The proposed resignation 0 . A. Shee 
President of the Royal Academy, has ; 
by the members in a manner to relieve him of 
—now to re i — ee of the office, 
in so far that he ma retain the 
while the duties will be discharged by deputy. 
At a meeting of the Academicians, ee _ 8 


s 


| 


th of considering the 
M. x hee, it was resolved that he should be 
invited to permit his name still to appear at the 


FuAxMAN’s Surexp or Acurries.—It is 
known that the suapeving of this t work has 
been for some time in progress, by Mr. Freebairn, 
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since.”’ Again, in addressing the Royal Academy in 
December, 1826, he speaks of it as that “ divine work 
unequalled in the combination of beauty, variety, 
and grandeur, which the genius of Michael An- 
gelo could not have surpassed.” In eulogy of this 
great work we have not a word to offer after this. 
Many men have lived, as it were, in advance of their 
time—still they have not died unappreciated; but 
Flaxman has lived s0 much before his time, that 
his works are not even known—that is, among our- 
selves. Flaxman used to say that the back of the 
Thesues was the finest in the world. Were it 
possible that he who produced that back could 
have seen the shield of Achilles, he would have 
said that this was a more worthy illustration of 
the Greek poet than the Greeks themselyes 
could offer. 

Tus Hovses oy Partiament.—On the 24th 
of July, Lord Brougham proposed an address to 
the Queen, praying that the Houses of Parliament 
should be temporarily got ready for public business, 
and took occasion to say that—‘‘ He feared it 
was not a question of one year, but of an indefinite 
period. He could not heip suspecting that there 
was something behind—that there was a taste 
committee on some fresco painting, or some idea 
of ornamenting the Houses on some plan, in an 
eminent quarter—to make the two Houses subser- 
vient to pictorial and sculptural embellishment. 
Now, ornament was an excellent thing, but busi- 
ness was of greater importance. Mr. Barry was 
not speeding the work, and if their lordships did 
not adopt his motion he did not see when they 
would go into the new House.”’—Address lost by 
a majority of 24 against it. 

Mr. Wratr’s We.uneton Sratve.—This 
work, which has been so long delayed, is at length 
nearly completed. The arch at Hyde-park-corner 
is destined to receive the statue, as originally pro- 
posed; but its weight is about 40 tons, to the sup- 
port of which it is believed the arch is not equal; 
consequently a strong inverted arch is about to be 
formed under the opening. Other precautions 
will also be taken to secure it as much as possible. 

TestimoniaL To Mr. Brirron.—A dinner 
was given on the 19th of July, at Richmond, to 
J. Britton, Esq., F.S.A. e quote from the 
** Builder” a passage on the subject, introductory 
to « somewhat lengthened report of the pro- 

ings:—*‘ The numerous fine works which 
Mr. Britton has produced, illustrating the ar- 
ehitectural triumphs of England, have led to a 
well-merited expression of gratitude and admira- 
tion, not only from professors and students of 
architecture and engineering, but from literati, 
artists, and others.” The party consisted of 
about 100,—nearly the whole of whom were in 
some way or other “‘ distinguished,” and many 
of whom hold foremost rank among the remarka- 
ble men of the age and country. We should 
willingly devote some space to the subject, for 
the compliment supplies a good example; it an- 
ticipates, as it were, posthumous honours; and 
prevents the postponement of a debt of homage 
until the person who may have earned it is deaf 
to the voice of the charmer. We shall, however, 
recur to it when arrangements have been made 
for the permanent “ Lestimonial’’ which the 
friends and admirers of Mr. Britton are about to 
extend to his fame. 

Biack-Leap Pgnciis.—Of this most univer- 
sally useful article of the artist’s equipment, com- 
plaints have long been rife, as well of the quantity 
as of the quality, of the lead of which they are 
manufactured. The black-lead pencil is essen- 
tially the tool of the English landscape-sketcher, 
and hence some consideration is due to it ; and we 
are glad of this opportunity of ing that 
complaints of the insufficiency of the lead which 
pencils usually contain are not made without 
cause. Being glad to announce any and every 
improvement in the means of Art, we have here 
to state the result of a trial of a case of cils, a 
specimen of a manufacture institu by Mr. 
Brockedon. They are distinguished by the usual 
letters, and are finished with much nicety; those 
sent for trial contained lead of very superior qua- 
lity; that of the pencil marked KBB had been 
most judiciously selected for the purposes to 
which this pencil is applied: it works with the ut- 
most freedom, affords a broai touch which can 
with the greatest ease be graduated to any 
strength. The reputation, however, of Mr. 
Brockedon is a sufficient g arantee of the excel- 
lence of their manufactur :. 
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Tae Taree Statvugs.—Thesculptors appointed 
to execute the three statues for the Houses of Par- 
liament arranged to draw lots in reference to the 
arrangement of subjects: Mr. Marshall drew ‘‘ Cla- 
rendon ;” Mr. Bell,* “ Falkland ;” and Mr. Foley, 
“Hampden.” The sum to be received by each 
£1200—not guineas, as incorrectly stated : the offi- 
cial communication to the sculptors orders thus :— 
‘The said statues are required to measure each 
seven feet in height; the material is to be white 
marble; and the price of each statue is not to ex- 
ceed £1200.” Among the estimates for the year 
1845-46 the sum of £2000 is areniet towards the 
expense of these statues; and the sum of £4875 
has also been granted for the purchase of a very 
extraordinary and valuable collection of the works 
of the early {talian designers and engravers, for 
the British Museum, 

Portrait or Netson.—We have seen at 
Messrs. Graves’s, in Pall-mall, a portrait of 
Nelson, of the authenticity of which there can be 
no question. It was painted about forty years 
ago for Robert Butcher, Esq., of Grove House, 
Bungay, who prevailed upon Lord Nelson to sit 
to Abbott, an artist held at that time in much 
esteem. The features are animated and pene- 
trating, and not so much broken by lines as we 
have been accustomed to see them. The com- 
plexion is that of a man in sound health, and, in 
short, the entire countenance betokens mental 
energy well sustained by the physical constitu- 
tion. The portrait is in perfect preservation, and 
is finished gy reps with much care, without 
injury to the spirit of its style. A portrait of 
Nelson at this period of his life is more interesting 
than at any other. It was purchased by Messrs. 
Graves at the sale of the eifects of the late Mr. 
Butcher, and we believe it is their intention to 
engrave it. 

Tue FLaxMAN MonvumeNnt.—On the 28th of 
June, at a meeting of the Committee at which 
Lord Mahon presided, the model of the statue 
was submitted and highly approved A resolution 
was accordingly passed, that Mr. Watson be re- 
quested to transfer the clay model to plaster; and 
it was also resolyed that an appeal be made in 
furtherance of the design to those noblemen and 
gentlemen who are known as liberal patrons of 
the Fine Arts, and to the public, The list of the 
Committee contains the names of many of the 
most distinguished patrons of Art, and the list of 
subscribers shows yet a greater number. It is 
only under such auspices that a statue of Flax- 
man, according to the present state of feeling, 
could haye been at all promoted; and it is humi- 
liating to reflect that, the fact being public that 
such a monument is contemplated,—this appeal 
should be necessary. 

Suppiy or Buack Leap.—It has been, for many 
years, a subject of complaint among artists, that 
no good black-lead pencils were to be obtained ; 
that the native Cumberland black lead was gritty 
—that the traces of all composition pencils, from 
the quantity of antimony which they contained— 
a necessary ingredient to effect solidity—could 
not be readily, if at all, obliterated by India 
rubber, and that it wanted colour and lustre. It 
is known that for a great many years no new 
graphite has been found in the mines of Borrodale 
in Cumberland; the old stock has been picked 
over and over again, when the best of the lead 
has been selected; and many of the old pencil- 
mekers have relinquished the sales in the hope- 
lessness of procuring any fit to use. The late 
Mr. Mordan (whose firm is now carried on by 
his sons) foreseeing that, without the discovery of 
fresh mineral, this supply must soon find its limit, 
ordered all the dust produced in slicing the black 
lead to be carefully preserved, and at length ac- 
cumulated as much as had cost him, by weight, 
above £12,000. This he kept in anticipation of 
the discovery of some means of restoring it to the 
solid state again ; and his successors have not been 
disappointed. He particularly directed the atten- 
tion of Mr, Brockedon to the subject, informing 
him that he had been at much expense in trials to 
effect the object chemically, but without success. 
Some time after, it occurred to that gentleman that 
this might be effected by sufficient compression in a 


* As the name of “ Mr. Bell” among the can- 
didates for the Mastership of Drawing in the *‘ Govern- 
ment School of Design,” it may be weil to mention that 
the artist referred to is not the distinguished sculptor, 
but the painter—Mr. Bell—who obtained one of the 
prizes given by the Royal Commission in 1843. 








pure state; and he has been 
The gritty and foul matter in wea 


it i 
rr oe tn ie a 
in a form two inc a ; 
three-fourths of an inch in thickness, rng! 
slices or vineers are cut, and it is treated like 
natural plumbago in its manufacture into p 
When us prepared, its specitic gravity—its elec. 
trical powers, the action of fire and water—is pre. 
cisely the same as that exhibited by the | 


native plumbago. ons of artists 
nence fave been watt A st ee 


i upon 

it; and a very desirable o m a | 

been successtully obtained. "ail vor ae 
INSTITUTE OF THE Fine Ants.—At the 

of last month, the annual * ) 

the Institute was held Willis’s Rooms,” We 








cannot afford to the ; 
het Sut 


i visitors” would occupy 
than we can now give to the whole. 
however, express our gratitude to the Co 
who made the arrangements with taste, j 
ment, and exceeding imdustry. We are gratifie 
in describing the “* eyening” as one of the rarest 
intellectual treats we have ever enjoyed—a treat 
which was undoubtedly an equivdléat to the an- 
nual guinea subscribed. 

Mr. J. C. Horsiey has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Herbert as the T ) i 
the Government i l 





Mr. Le Jeune, and not Mr. Frost, who has 
joined the School as one of the Assistant Masters ; 
Mr. Le Jeune is a painter of very distinguished 
reputation and great ability, and his accession to 
the establishment cannot fail to advantage it. 
Artists’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT  LnatiTU- 
TION.—The Council of this excellent Institution 
assembled at their rooms in Sackville-street, on 
eet eh ae relict deboged te 
buting their half-yearly re 
their widows and orphans, when they administered 
assistance by sums amoun to 5 
with the former sums granted, makes a total 
£542 since the Ist of January last: thus com- 
pletely verifying our former remarks, that this Ia- 
stitution is fully deserving the confidence and sup- 
port of all who feel an interest in the vicissitudes 


cbiE 


t mn it. 
*"EmbossED TABLEAUX.— Under this name 
Messrs. Dobbs, Bailey, and Co., of Soho-square, 
are publishing a series of the most esteemed com- 
positions of tne ancient masters. ‘The embo 
is effected on pron Bewer teri = 

ures out ef. 
he teemge= Ber in this manner, and with @ 
fine feeling in the treatment of the Sgutet & 
to their relations of distance or proximity: @ 
nearest press Pree with ata oe 
force, and those © background retaining 
places as in o ee character of the 
tigures is effecti preserv 
least striking of chem could individually be recog” 
nised as belonging to the composition if evth 
sociated from the others. ‘The draperies ; 


cartoons there are alse : 
Suppes,’ by Da Vinei, and other works of the most 


eminent masters. “ is 
Burrorp’s Panorama OF ATHENS.— 
undoubtedly one of the most interesin} 
which this indefatigable artist has ever ** pod 
It ply - the hill ght it is 
mands every object within circumter 
said, of nearly three hundred miles. Among the 
striking ‘objects of the \iew ‘ue. 4 Orra 
Acropolis, with the Parthenon, aiso 7 Temple 
of Victory, the Propyle, the Theatre Bacchus, : 


&c.; and on the right of the Acropolis 
portion of Arch 
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le of Jupiter, &c.; and elsewhere the 
pg Re island’ of Salamis and Corinth, the 
Temple of Theseus, the Areopagus, and the Gar- 
dens of Epicurus ; while the extensive plain } 
round the city is closed by the long ridge of Hy- 
mettus, the Argolic Hills, and other moun 
ranges. In execution this work is equal to the 
best works of this eminent artist : the distances in 
this b pices? may be signalized as 4 triumph in 
ial effect, 
RACING Cups.—The increased attention now 
d to the style of racing prizes is a gra’ 
manifestation of the improvement of taste in 
kind of design, for which there is such an ample 
field for fine composition. The Royal Hunt Cup, 
which we have had an i tap aor of . 
at Messrs. Hunt and Co.’s, in Bond-street, presents 
the same subject and design as one of the car- 
toons exhibited at Westminster-hall — Robert 
Bruce defending himself against three assassins, 
by whom he was waylaid on his retreat from the 
battle of the King’s Field. The design was ori- 
nally made for a cup, but by the permission of 
Greate Hunt and Co. it was exhibited as a car- 
toon. Those who may remember the drawing 
and see this cup will be disappointed at the effect 
of the composition, since in this form the spirit of 
the work is lost. One of the assassins lies wounded 
on the left side of the horse, and so placed that he 
seems to form no part of the subject; but, 
when the whole is viewed in such a manner 





as to give the same arrangement as in the car- 
toon, this figure enters into the composition. The 
effect is also injured by the decided opposition in 
the dark colour of the ground or stand bs 
which the horse and figures are placed; the effect 
would be infinitely better if the whole were of one 
tone, be that what it might, like bronze, marble, 
or any other material to be ultimatel employed 
in working from a plastic model. It is also to be 
lamented that an attempt to give texture to these 
— must always be made. The horse is su- 
perficially graven all over to imitate the animal’s 
coat, which is no imitation at all. The skins 
of the men are also punctured into roughness, 
and in like manner texture is given to every 
item entering into the design. e have yet to 


| learn that this is rendered necessary by any tech- 
| nical difficulty; if so, there is surely a means of 


| bronzes. The subject o 


getting rid of this debilitating detail, so unworthy 
of legitimate Art. A higher and better feeling 
would be exhibited in these works by rend 
their execution as like as possible to that of 

Pthe Goodwood Cup is 
Charles the Second, on horseback, presenting to 
the winner the first prize cup ever run for at 
Newmarket. That of the Stewards’ Cup for the 
same meeting is Boadicea, in her war-chariot, 


| leading on the Iceni against the Romans. That 
| of the Ascot prize given by the Emperor of Russia 


ae copy of the equestrian statue of Peter the 
reat. 

Ricuarpson’s MeTALLIc RuBBER FOR Monv- 
MENTAL Brasses.—We have elsewhere noticed 
the value and interest of the ancient figures so 
common in our country churches ; and many per- 
sons now collect rubbings from them. The gene- 
ral process was effected by placing soft white paper 


| Over the incised brass, and rubbing the entire sur- 


face with a cake of heelball, the same as used by 


| Shoemakers ; this gave a facsimile of the original; 


but the black lines of the brass became white upon 
the paper on a solid ground of black,—in fact, the 
reverse of the original effect. In the present in- 
stance black paper is used, and the composition 
for rubbing with is the colour of brass—a tint which 
is deposited on the paper, and thus a perfect fac 


| simile of the original is obtained—black lines on a 


| brown 


ound: by cutting the figure according to 
the outline, and ieientlon it Ba stone-coloured 
Rppee the illusion is complete. The invention of 
- Richardson is a manifest improvement — 
x the copy really a work of Art. No visitor 
to “ old places” should be without it. 
Woop Carvines.—We have been gratified by 
&n inspection of some oak carvings, executed b 
Mr. Rogers, of Great Newport-street, and intens 
as stalls for Stalbridge Church, Dorsetshire. The 
back is divided into twelve com ts, each of 
ae contains a symbol of one of the Apostles. 
‘he poppyheads, spandrils, and patere are all 
lerent—representing either varieties of Gothic 
foliage, or such emblems as the ‘Sun of Right- 
cousness,’ the ‘ Alpha and Omega,’ &c. &c. The 
four standards bear, in elongated quatre-foils, the 





bols of the Evangelists—viz., the angel 
on, the bull, and the e le; beneath Pak one 
canopi mounting to sacred flo 
of the Church :—The rose of Sharon, a t of the 
Saviour—the lily, emblematical of hw ty—the 
herb trinitas Ekin of the Holy Trinity—the 
Christi, used for the ctown of thorns—the 
on. flower, emblematic of the passion—the 
e, of the annunciation—and the vine and 
wheat ear, of the Holy Sacrament. These ad- 
say a ren oy brought out with a deli- 
of execution and distinctness of character 
considering the material in which they are carved, 
8 all similar works of foreign schools we 
have had an opportunity of examining, 


_ ro 
PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 


For want of space in our last, we were com to 
close the account of Lord GRANVILLE’s Gotan | but 
now. offer a few remarks on the three last lots:— 
Lot 17. A‘ Large Landscape,’ P. Konink, represent- 
5 es country, ae pope in Holland. 
picture, as a work of Art, uuerile. th 
sky of the most feeble cuteoption’ cient Y : 
tural forms ; the oR portion consis of a few 
rows oftrees here and there, and some cot' ._ Al- 
though a large picture, it had a solitary figure abou 
three inches high If it ever possessed any natural 
colour, it must have ly or as the lights of the 
trees re meen © the hue of a dish of curry, and 
the shades like those of walnut juice. The eay satis- 
me | ar was the extreme distance, for which it ap- 
pear debted to some modern hand. For such an 
acre of insipidity the great sum of 500 guineas was given. 
At some future day, when the productions of Art are 
appreciated for their intrinsic merits and not from 
having formed of a rich man’s collection, this pic- 
~ will ca ly _" a. = fT of Belgiecens . 
é purchaser was Mr. Grenfell, o ve-square, 
and he obtained some others from this same po aaa ws 
Van Goyens, a De Vlieger, the Vanderheyden we have 
before named, and the P. Konink: all faded, feeble 
works, acquired by the waste of money, with mis- 
directed judgment. Far finer and infinitely more intel- 
lectual pictures in the same class of Art, by living 
painters, might have been bought for a quarter the 
amount. There were in this sale also two W. Vande- 
veldes, Lots 18 and 19. The first sold for 530 guineas, 
and was by no means a high class-work; the other 
brought guineas, a small picture, and very doubtful : 
the reflections of the man-of-war in the water remarkabl 
untrue; the smoke from the discharge of a gun as har 
and cutting in its outline as the edge of an oyster-shell, 
which it much resembled. It was probably nothing more 
than a timid copy, such as can be easily made by any 
—- artist merely with patience and a steady 
On Friday and Saturday, the llth and 12th of July, 
were sold by Messrs. CuRisTIE some 120 pictures, the 
property of E. W. Laks, Esq. For some weeks pre- 
viously a very unusually long announcement of this great 
and important event was advertised in all the public 
journals, drawn up a good deal “4 la George Robins,” 
and very unlike the sensible and modest manner that 
used to characterize the advertisements of Messrs. 
Christie and Manson. It smelt strongly of the shop, as 
well as the printed catalogue, which amounted to no 
fewer than forty-one pages. Mr. Lake is a distinguished 
and fortunate bargain-hunter, a great Ag yd of sales 
here and abroad. The catalogue stated these pic- 
tures were of the highest class, and sold because he 
decided on retaining only his examples of Italian Art. 


were the same as those he received from Lord Granville, 
where every picture was disposed of. He added, that 
these were sold from there being no room to 
hang up, for that they had been kept standing 
against the wall for want of space, and that Mr. Lake in- 
tended to replace Ganty ones of Italian Art alone. 
[Query to fers anne the wall!} Mr, Manson added, 
* Don’t let Mr. e’s friends, in their zeal to support 
him, mislead you, but bid boldly; no one is in possession 
of his secret but myself.” What all this rodomontade 
implies, our readers can best j from what we have 
stated. The whole appears a got-up business to obtain 
comathins like a celebrity for a collection formed of mid- 
dling odds and ends Te har pg a 
harvest of money. That Mr. Lake is any oy wed 
a broker in pictures no one can 4 
oiee that beat blo ss sctod® he inctaded the *Sun- 
set after a Storm,’ by Danby, a celebrated and poetic 
inspiration of genius that every man of reined tate could 
jiate. e ° 

Hy ly a i sh ra poeed eg pF meee vec | 
at the British Institution; every 
logue — inflated with that circumstance, and 
to “ 8mith’s catalogue,”—being 
lished by a picture-dealer in Bond-street. 
was lost either of each particular piece 

of the collection of Lord So-and-So, or Count Some~ 

Else, however dubious and unimportant these — 


criterion. We must not forget to name here that Mr. Lake 
is the lucky man who is said to have obtained a genuine 


00 ee oe tee 
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divine Raffaelle for £15 in Messrs. Christie’s sale-room 
two years ago, which was reported to have been sold by 
mistake some that been 


sale ction is a pretty 
roby ety Lance Fahy | 
Scarcely ever but with truly 


puff, a0 trick, and no catalogue of forty pages. 


ple agents for others. Lord Forester, however, 
ught Lot 47,‘ A Sea View,’ by Jacon Ruyspakt, for 
102 guineas,—an original picture of small imj 

possessing much of his best manner of pencilling 


so chan hue that it appeared to have been ted 
out of Sine g-pot: all the tints of miinee tad teanes 


of tone so tntich decayed that no 
Cat tte composition of infect end the coe light and 
shade. It may be venerated as an wy but for 
any of artistic tification a engra: 
would fulfil the object better. As the sale was com 
of 123 lots, we shall only také notice of a few, as any- 


thing more would amount to mere repetition :—Lot 13. 


* Monkey Gamblers,’ D. Teniers. According to cata- 
logue, “a ey vers picture, from the collec- 
tion of the Hon. T. Greville and W. Hastings, Esq. 
R ese ation the Gites Cappienont 

80) ; , an tto , 
425.” Afver all this s , and the name of D. 
Teniers, it sold for 50 guineas.—Lot 22. ‘ The Artist's 


Mother,’ by G. Metzu ; 
100 guineas, and now descended to 17 ditto.—Lot 23. 
* Palamedes,’ 16 Pe gerne 24, ‘ Elsheimer,” 124 
eas; the hundredth a pt the same # 
t 27. ‘ Peter de Hooge,’ uineas.—Two by Adrian 
Ostade, being Lot 35,‘ The Weary Traveller,’ and Lot 
43, ‘An Elderly Peasant,’ sold for the insignificant sums 
of 17 guineas and 144 guineas. Both these last-named 
pictures were exhibited at the British Institution in 1836 
among choice s ens of the old masters, we suppose 
with the laudable object of improving British taste and 
Art, by the study of these trumpery specimens; and the 
public paid one shi for admission fee to view the 
same.—Lot 41. ‘ Albert Cuyp,’ 13 guineas.—Lot 51. ‘ Tri- 
umph of Re n,’ P. P. Rubens, 18 guineas —Lot 50, 
‘ A Pieb orse,’ Karel du Jardin, described as 
by a brilliant sky, sold for 50 guineas. Some 
the description of it in the catalogue 
bed to Paul Potter. A 


. at many sale-shops in the metro 3 
as for the landseape, it was rubbish itself. It 

t do for the sign of a road-side pot-house; never- 
theless Mr. Manson said it was an interesting, true 
bit, It was knocked C00 0 Bie eae onan 


view, to obtain commissions from 
their purchases.—There was a 
same sort of stuff, to each of 


about 


po 

8 d’@uvre, fine expres- 
sion, choicest quality, splendid, capital, matchless, &c. 
ke.’ We will now notice some few of the pictures which 
brought the highest prices :—Lot 52. ‘ Rustie Courtship,” 

Adrian Vandevelde, rather jeg and become 
in the shadows, I neas.— L’Anxi¢té Plaintive,’ 4 
female head, Greuze, fr by Lord Hertford for 195 
e historical picture by De Lou- 
erbourg, R.A., the ‘Combat between Richard Cur de 


called ‘ Cuyp’s Cow.’ The dun cow waa, however, sold 
for 85 8 
ons speted thesven, thet he was “ Dun Brown.”—Lot 104. 
A very large allegorical picture, to which the illustrious 
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raise in the , saying, “It 
BE ria races ene te ete oot rete 
this cluss of paiating, were all thrown away, as 

it was at no more than 90 guineas.— t i 
*Le Petit eur.’ Greuze; 182 neas.—Lot 110. 
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this Exhibition. It must be something con- 
erable, or it would not be so much dwelt upon.— 
Lot 116. ‘Les Forgerons Taillandiers,, G. Metzu. 
Twenty-four lines were devoted to exalt this picture in 


the catalogue. It is y a class of Art in which 
of our native , a8 well as several living ones 
in Holland, excel ent day, and whose works 


at 
surpass this y-extolled picture: the two 
sss Bene Be the subject, lanky and ill-shaped ; as 
scene, nothing could be more wretchedly ima- 
or more poverty-stricken in idea. This has also 
@ character to the British Institution, in 1837; 
for 235 guineas.—Lot 118. ‘ Five Boers at a Wir- 
dow,’ A, Ostade. After so many Ostades sold 
in this sale under £20, it is t to say that this 
most charming picture, and well de- 


z 


A very fine work of the kind; sold for 206 guineas; 
ew originally by Mr. Lake, at a sale of Foster's, for 
. Profi by puffing, &c., £156 6s,—Lot 121, ‘ Dedalus 
Icarus,’ poy S . Fifteen lines of description and 
praise, also at the British Gallery ; 260 guineas.—Lot 122. 
Town Seene,’ Vanderheyden. Fifteen lines more, and 
— British Gallery ; 237 guineas.—Lot 123. ‘ The 
. Pass,” N. ——— teen lines in cata- 
amr end eq ticketed from the British Gallery; 
guineas. last picture was, or rather had been 
a capital work : the s of ruin has begun in the 
, which are embrowned to the destruction of 
ke atmosphere in the picture.—The produce 
o was £5154 13s. We bid adieu to Mr. Lake 
and his pictures for the present ; we shall no doubt meet 
j Christie's! This may be said to wind up the 
ture sales of any consequence for the present season. 
remainder at theother sale-rooms are neither changed 
im character nor quality, and certainly not in quantity. 
The most extravagant prices have been given for some 
fashionable and favourite master—Greuze, for example ; 
while others equally meritorious, from the same in- 
fluence, have been ey gay It always will be so where 
not unders for its excellence, but merely esti- 
from eaprice or pecuniary value. The works of 
Canaletti rose a few years ago in public favour, and a 
delusion has existed ever since. The 
sties of the sales for this season alone produce up- 
wards of 400 pictures attributed to his name ; and doubt- 
lesa our clever neighbours of France, seeing the madness 
now to possess works of Greuze, will for the next few 
uge the sale-rooms of London with simulated 
originals. In Lord Granville’s and Mr. Lake's sales there 
were scarcely half-a-dozen fine pictures in good condi- 
tion, and yet —— have drawn from the 
porhen of eRe 430 Ts. 6d. Oh! for the march 
of intellect! schoolmaster of Art is certainly abroad - 
he does not at present reside in England. 
We had intended to notice rather at length a sale to 
which the term of “ Rig” is usually applied, that took 
at Foster’s, on May 2ist; but repetitions of 
nature are so , the false s uttered so 


z 


& 


ie 


i 


, and the to entrap % so bare- 
faced, that the task is painful to dwell on; and we ehall, 
therefore, speedily dismiss the matter without much 
comment, 


The sale was of miscellaneous es, and included 
he Cartoons of F. Howard, of which we have already 
spoken. Two portions of it ——- pictures be- 
longing to Messrs. A. and B., both of them small dealers, 
chance of sale is in the 


we 


casual in of idlers; ‘ 

pons me ac sadanre Foster's glibness of speech, it is a very 
ance Sreagus ebfectedtiing ant a 
80 ou 

would i ihe was their sincere friend and confidential 


adviser, This poms gestions evident when he has a 
bond fide bidder who tates abont an advance on being 
over-stepped in bidding by the owner of the picture. ‘The 
auctioncer’s interest is also ly concerned in actual 


selling; and that is a grand ementtoallmen. Then, 


how invitingly can he take a sip from his chased silver | d 
tankard, giving the hesitating visitor more time to screw | or the management of objects in their most ef- | Such a comparison, it cannot = 


en 





f further bidding, and bewi assuring ; fecti . And 
oa array |, ara 
; ’ 
pty, Bohm May Ke another look, it is an exce!- the author offers no ofany sched tein 


lent 


dently a stranger in the room, as we know by experience to the continual quotation of 


ve 

clerk on being declared the est bidder. 

him Joy of his nequicitions, wi me rapt 
3 one, sum 

cerned, is certainly a jet, | Whois not or has not been also original. 


mond instead of Venice.—Lot 126, called the ‘Holy | bem an imitator of this or that great 
‘amily,’ 


company was informed they could not have it for less | hold that the old masters are to be admired for 
Seser’s ofthat. cieount-in thie ouls slop turned up the | euatlosenens “ef Gn tae Gee 
reserve of that amount.—lIn thi urned up the 

Rafinelle, of which we gave a tolerably long account in omple t of the means whereby they have 


describing the sale of a pretended Countess of Murat achieved their oars a 


some time ago. The auctioneer, E. Smith ~f nt- In one very com the writer 
street twee tens since become bankrup*), dec , on conveys m information :—‘ What is it,” he 
the veracity of an auctioneer, that it est the Countess | asks, ‘‘ that Art can properly imitate ? not 


of Murat 1000 guineas. This time it appcars in Foster’s | individuality. It can imitate mountains, 


sale-room as being from Mr. Dubois’s coilection. The 8, rocks, 
man to whom the key of its case was so ceremoniously trees, water, by generalities, and by indications of 


delivered in ne [...-%. was now in ty see qualities of which the is 
usly endeavo' to a “In ve 
womecier to purchase it on Sommuiation. What he said | the general character, flexibility, and 
is poe yar poten 4 it an in the wa . trade, | of foli iety, 

not worth repeating. It not succeed, however, | of the herbage: the idi 
and, after a little sham bidding among the dealers, was | water pag a Mie Hype p Baan pre roy 
knocked down this time at 234 guineas.—Lot 59. The ‘ Re- feat ° f buildi : th 8 lidi 

” Schidone, from the Colonna Palace, one of Mr. Ott- | *@tures o dings ; the solidity, = and 
loys pictures, mentioned also in Mr. Buchanan’s book, varieties of rocks and undulations o ground. 
and sold in 1801 at Christie’s for 280 guineas, brought | can impress the mind with the magnitude of 
now £9 19s. 6d. ; and Lot 137, a Ruysdael, for which Mr. | mountains and the irregularities of their surfaces, 


Gray, of Herringay-house, Ho gave 500 guineas, | and can convey to it the idea of fields and forests 
re gah guineas.—There was in sale also a female | i, the far-extendi g view. All these Art 


fixed in a handsome mahogany case—vulgo, L r , 
The dealers were in raptures at its being ‘so beautifully | recognise them with pleasure, and to recal 


up.” 


t 
ey Signor Cubesa. We should have thought Don | selves or from others of the same class.” 


— — have goue ame better. The en omg | writer limits himself to landscape, and is 
dwelt wit rsuasive eloquence upon its merits, an : : : 
upon the talent, grace, teen of Murillo—always a safe | ™ his enumeration of the powers of Art, 


course of puff—asking, “‘ What lady in the land would | Yet, with these geen thy or, | ttle 


not like to place in her drawing-room so charming a | of some fabled ring or lamp—is but under- 
work?” Knocked down at 36 guineas, It was a most | stood—insufficiently a) ted, He proceeds to 
perfect specimen of its kind—stippled up to the excess | deyelop the alphabet of that which Art 


of polish and triviality, overladen with varnish, a plate- ‘ : : 
stake over it Seat the Weeath of hemes should call ths — pe mga ed ge prom he? ap i yg? 
purity, excessive framing, gilding, mahogany, and cot- progress reiers, we are g observ ‘ifal 
ton velvet. Alas! that all this could not tempt a pur- human form as the proto of all beau a8- 


chaser in wealthy London; but that it must be destined | sociation of line an oe In the education 


to seck an ignoble asylum in the drawing-room of some | of all the landsca’ ters of the foreign schools 
vain cotton lord, perhaps in exchange for faded calicoes | the study of the has been deemed indis- 
or rotten cotton twist! pensable ; and, sett aside the better qualifica- 
ST ae tions derived from it, the works of our own earlier 

landscape painters had been unquestionably better 

REVIEWS. had they been able to draw the figure more per- 

nere=ng fectly. At page 20 of his “ Elementary Art” the 


Tue PrincrPLes AND Practice or Art. By | author has said—‘ That he who is best 


J. D. Harpinec. Published by CuarMaN and | with the beauties of the human form—the most 
HALL. po work of Nature—will have an eye more 
Ten years or more, if our memory serve us, have | keenly alive to observe all her other beauties, and 


elapsed 


book on the use of the lead pencil—a work which | proportion, and variety; he will be more 
effected a total revolution in the previously pre- 
valent style of pencil sketching. After this, some | man, more skilful in improving the beauties of 
three or four years ago, was published his work | Nature, or in correcting the deformities he may 
on Trees—‘“‘ The Park and the Forest’? —which | find in either.” of 
manifests a taste and power unapproachable by | Mr. Harding turns to the sketches of oe 
any other hand. Of these two works we have | the “old masters” for the sake of ex 

nothing to say, since it is known how well they | composition. We have not, nor has any 

stand in public estimation. We, however, must | nating lover of Art, a blind reverence for 
take this occasion to observe, that we have seen | bearing their name. Can an Raffaele ? 
imitations of Mr. Harding’s method by French, | many of the landscape backgroun of Titian 
Belgian, and German artists, but they fall im- | We have seen many landscape vignettes by 
measurably short of his manner of working. He | not only in bad taste, but absolutely eee 
is undoubtedly the most accomplished sketcher | showing that perfection in any d pees 

of wooded scenery that has ever yet appeared; | can never be attained save by uous 

and his mastery with the pencil is acknow- | the corresponding class of Nature. Neither 


ledged, 


known, they have changed the prevalent charac- | neither, therefore, could, like the 
ter of this department of Art. The works we | sca painter, render the green face of 
mention are now succeeded by a third, of amuch | wi Poussin 
more comprehensive kind, as extending to the | savage Salvatore, ge Fare yr te = the 
principles of Art generally. It is a large folio | as the learned are p. to reer sweet- 
(pp. 156), illustrated by numerous examples of | figure with the language of Raffaelle or ‘io 
most beautiful execution in etching, lithotint, and | ness of Titian. great names, they attach. 
lithography; and is intended as a sequel to the | not sanctify everything to which they 
elementary work wherein was taught the neces- | Their bearers were only great in the 

sity of imitating objects in the whole—and the | which th 

futility of all attempts at a minute and mechanical Mr. > to s 
imitation even were such possible—and now, in | the ancient painters by pee 

the present work, the less obvious principles of | “ Liber Veritatis,” which he we 


Art are 


: seldom ? 

than——. Shall I another half | being, as he says, to demonstrate : 

a, or less sm “y ro | geaaee ob dedere’ 7 aa Son 
Sey cal bie ta ae out how ase glade’ aa ke 





now, Lots 115 and 117, tice applied to 
40 and 36 | Practice. 
yy a rath n'a parebaser at ba The ae arcdnctory chapter Mr. Harding refers 


Masters as 

in his card to the | models for imitation; and we agree 
We wish | the condemnation of this seuseloss ery, Sheen 
as size is con- | we would say, onc :2an who is or has been 


Fi 


if they should have been manufactured at Rich- 


i 


by Correggio, was put up and passed, as the he had at the best been but a 


ite forms of all kinds exactly. It can 


e; the quantity, vari and 


i 


— 


ristened |“ Murillo,” gorgeously framed, and | sufficiently imitate, so as to enable the mind 


Feb 


It was said to have been brought from Spain | impressions either ved from the objects 


Fibyi 


since the appearance of Mr. Harding’s | all the properties of form, quantity, papa 
iscovering the pictorial merits of every of 


be worse than 


in so far that, wherever his works are | nor Raffaelle lived, like Hobbima, under the Oe. 


a truth equal to him: nor could he, nor the 


ly professed. 
particularly p his position 


Harding illustrates 





” 
explained, as, for instance, composition, | compared with Turner’s “ Liber bre gie 





ma 
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hilosopher and Claude a schoolboy. | melled tablet, hitherto believed to have been that | fourth act— 
Turner * Jance of repetition of form in Claude, | of Geoffrey Plan Roach Smith leads off | Trinculo by Prospers sad hel eee erate 
his ‘Judgment of Paris’ is cited, in which the with remarks on Mr. Artis’s curious discoveries of | Ferdinand and Miranda poy bend lastly, 
trees on the left are made to repeat the form of | Roman ging! and potters’ kilns, as discovered | position of much grasa, enka is foeclbly chews 
the temple. Two — — er ¢ a: in ag rm ab The playful te between them. 
ivi iginal composition, an e other | of the Association teem curious rmation. 
mag it iO nmanded form and betwenh the. | and tate Httle cuts of antiquities, so varied | knox we Lapa ped Mgmee the artiet evinses 


two there is no difficulty of choice. 

The plates in this volume are no less various 
than excellent, and admirably adapted to elucidate 
the letterpress, which consists of eight chapters: 
| in the first of which it is shown that true principles 
of Art are derived from Nature ; the second treats 
of imitation as applied to Art; the third of the 
distinction between the judgment and the feelings 
with respect to Art; the fourth on beauty and 
form; and the remainder on composition, light 
and shade, colour, and drawing from nature; with 
an appendix on manipulation and materials. 

These ample instructions are laid down in the 
simplest language, without the use of the terms 
em Nloyed in the art—so many of which are without 
real signification; and of them we can only say, 
that we know of no work from which amateurs, 
and even persons — unacquainted with every 

rinciple, could so readily gather a guiding know- 
en as from this work. 


Tue ARCHEOLOGICAL JOURNAL. No. V. 
Parker, Oxford. 
Tue JouRNAL OF THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 


Association. No.I. H.G. Bonn, London. 


Here we have two claimants to the position of re- 
porters to a body of not many years’ standing. The 
Association was formed by a few zealous individuals 
who were anxious for England to possess a foster- 
ing body similar to that of which France was in 
ossession—who with disinterestedness and zeal 
evoted themselves to visiting, describing, and by 
a timely intervention not unfrequently preserving 
from destruction, many valuable mementoes of the 
vag These gentlemen, single-handed and unaided 
the noble, wealthy, or powerful, by the stren 
of their own perseverance, organized the » 
and ultimately gained sufficient importance for it. 
After the example of the Continental archeolo- 
gists, a yearly meeting at one of our ancient 
cities was determined on, and Canterbury was 
chosen. Fearful of a first attempt, and fearing a 
failure, the “‘ names” kept away, and, in spite of 
an adverse prophecy, the meeting was most suc- 
cessful, and the Association not a little benefited 
by so public a display of its strength. Then came 
the day of discord: the men who feared the risk 
envied the triumph; and the working bees had 
sad work with the idiers, who had stayed at home 
determined to pluck their honey from them. It 
was not in the nature of things that men who had 
worked for nothing, harder than any office clerk, 
to perfect an Association which they felt their 
country wanted, and whose perseverance had been 
so well rewarded, would submit to the determina- 
tion of the envious, the timid, and the non-labourers 
to take to themselves their name as a body and 
the result of their exertions. An inglorious victory 
was partially obtained by splitting the Association, 
and hence two Journals appear: the publisher of 
the old Journal going with the one “set;” 
the old members with Lord Albert Conyngham 
(the president), Mr. Pettigrew (the treasurer), and 
the founders, who had laboured so hardly to give 
the body “ a local habitation and a name,” pub- 
lishing their own Journal in London. 

The fifth number of the Oxford Journal strikes 
us as being rather heavier than usual. Of the “‘ Le- 
gend of St. Werstan,” the accidental criticism of a 
gentleman, whom we heard speak as if in praise, may 
be taken as sufficiently condemnatory :—“ It is v 
clever ! it makes so much out of nothing!!”” The 
writer having asserted that no notice of the saint 
exists,—a mistake, to say the least of it. The num- 
ber altogether wants variety: it is the old error 
to fancy that, because antiquities are as old as the 
desert, a must also be as dry. 

No_I. of the Journal of the Association, the 
first published by that body at its own risk, is full 
of variety, and abounds with cuts emb ar- 
chitecture, to phy, and miscellanies all 
kinds, from the Romans down to the 15th century. 
Mr. Wright has displayed his usual tion 
in elucidating the full value of the medieval illu- 
minated book-pictures, as authentic records of life 
and manners. Mr. Planché has much learning 
and critical acumen in his paper on the famous ena- 





that no student can turn away without 

some coin, urn, picture, or thing—to which he may 
devote his attention. The fault of the other Jour- 
nal is its almost exclusive devotion to one subject 
—architecture—to the exclusion of more generally 
interesting matter. We are glad to see this re- 
medied, and with the old body untrammelled, with 
allits energetic men, we hope to see good progress. 
And, without binding ourselves to elther party we 
end with the old chivalric motto, ‘‘ Heaven defend 
the right.” 

Compositions FROM SHAKSPERE’s “ TEMPEST.” 

By J. Nort Paton. 

jn a series of oor oa from the most 
striking passages ‘The Tempest,” engraved 
in what may be termed outline, although many 
of the cr have been matured into almost 
high finish. e frontispiece — a vignette 


of much grace and spirit, from the song of 
“ Ariel” :— 
«On the bat’s back I do fly, 
After summer merrily.” 


A subject so beset with difficulties for painting, 
that we have never seen it attempted; but which, 
as an outline vignette, is brought forward here 
most faithfully, according to the essence of the 
lad but mysterious verse. We find, accordingly, 
Ariel seated on the back of the bat, singing with 
his hands raised above his head. This small 
plate, as being unmixed with any classic alloy, 
is, perhaps, more directly according to the feeling 
of the poetry than any other composition in the 
series, although they all display so many beauties 
of thought, management, and expression. The 
artist, in a brief address, dedicates the series to 
Mrs.S.C. Hall. Inthe second plate is Shakspere, 
we presume, on Mount Helicon, surrounded by 
the Muses, and about to receive from a Hebe-like 
cupbearer, a patera brimming with a draught of 
eternal youth—an allusion, perhaps, to the im- 
mortality of his verse, This affords to the artist 
an opportunity for a display of female beauty, of 
which he has most ab . availed himself. e 
third plate contains only two es—those of 
Prospero and Miranda—the subject being the 
narrative of the former, who is seated, while Mi- 
randa, listening, sits by him. The following com- 
position represents Prospero summoning Ariel, 
who comes with a well-expressed air of submis- 
sion to the will of his master. The latter occu- 
pies the middle of the plate, while Miranda sleeps 
at his feet. Then Sycorax and Caliban are 
ouped together—the former in the exercise of 
“ ‘oul enchantments, while the latter sleeps in 
her lap. The sixth subject is, “‘ Come unto these 
yellow sands,” in which the artist essays a novel 
treatment, inasmuch as the principal grouping 
does not represent the dance of the “sweet 
sprites” on the sand, but a company of nymphs 
in the water, one of whom points to the shore 
(as indicative of the proposition of the first 
line of the song), where there is already a 
band earnestly fulfilling the spirit of the song. 
These female forms are graced with infinite 
elegance; but we cannot help thinking that 
the subject thus treated identifies itself rather too 
much with ancient mythology. This arises from 
a circumstance on which we have often cause to 
remark—that is, that the study of Antique Art, so 
necessary to the refinement of taste, often re- 
solves itself into a fixed principle, which strongly 
characterizes all modern subject-matter with its 
own feeling. In a following plate is represented 
the torture of Caliban—a scene of consummate 
teufeley, which would delight a certain section of 
the burschenschaft of modern German Art, as 
comprehending all—and more than all—the 
monsters which Caliban enumerates. In another 
is seen Caliban pronouncing his encouragement 
to Stephano, which terminates with a description 
of his dream of the riches; but we the 
monster alone, listening to the music and ages 
verses, 4 Moye ee in nis hano not to ° 
afraid. e composition y effective, an 
the listening of Caliban well described. The 
remaining compositions represent the ban- 
quet—the masque from the first scene of the 





sence of exalted Art. 


Hanpspoox for the Preservation of Pic- 
TURES, &c. By Henry Mocrorp, 
. a InsoR and Newron, 38, Rathbone- 


place, 
This little work is a reprint of some 
recently in the Ane-Umien, 
“ ovatus,” and created an interest 


w 
th the utmost 
there are also, on the other hand, many w 
fess to clean and restore works of 

possessing any knowledge of the commonest 
practice of ting: hence are valuable works 
often inj nay, irremediably destroyed 
has been much to the profit of the many whose 
avocation has been that of Prem 


. 
- 
oe 


that the means employed were kept secret; it 
will not be less advantageous to those who are 
competent to restore pictures that the 


em 
of uable works will attempt 
himself; but some knowledge 


on 
1 will him 
Dereon of experience ond judgment, for ts ender 


Sek >, Geen Se, seman’. Goyette is exem- 
we ra 2 bo enj h poo A bap 
urs men who as 
artists. This little wa a ample instruc- 
tion in every curative process to w pictures 
are subjected: to many who profess restoration 
of works of Art it may i Mage hints ; and 
to the possessor of valuable pictures it will 
furnish such information as will aid him in the 
preservation of those works. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Rock-cut TEMPLES OF 
Inp1a. By James Ferovsson, 
on Stone by Mr. T.C. Disptn. Pu 
Joun WEALE. 
The wonders of Ellora and Elephanta have long 
been familiar to Europeans by description; but 
of the extensive series of rock-cut temples we 
have never met with any work conveying so = 
fect an impression of their real character as 
this, with its numerous and well-lithographed 
plates. It is true that, as regards these remains, 
darkn jecture—fi 


5 


altars and the better style of these carvings. In 

the South American we have seen but rare 

instances of the column, and none at all of the 

arch. Ata distance, some of these Indian caves, 
as far co the mero columns go, present the 
of a perv dhes cay A the arch 

as it at present the Moorish archi. 
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with regard to the South American re- 
With the earlier history of India we are 
not so well acquainted as with that of t; but, 
otherwise, we are sufficiently ac- 
the histories of the two countries to 
as os wryly eax. be no 
to give a remote 
eae Indian’ ns. In speaking of 
setafedl oot ic ha that they are in py 
80 as to be without totype ; itis pro- 
bable they are of the parked hs whic they are 
generally dated—within the second or third cen- 
tury before Christ ; but they are withal modern in 
m with the rock dwellings, temples, and 
of Petra, and other similar excavations 
—— known to have existed, D eing 
than years before these Buddhist an 
Brahmanical excavations. 
The views of the caves are 


white. They form a 
are executed with great care 
Many of them t interiors pomp tem- 
, elaborately enriched with sculpture and carv- 
. Of this character is one, entitled ‘ Interior 
Chaitya Cave,’ be gare two rows of co- 
lunins, joining elliptically at the end, and sup- 
an arched and ribbed ceiling. The co- 
utné rise from a square base, which at a foot or 
two from the ground is cut into an octagon; but 
beyond this, and the simple foliated Indian caps, 
there are not two alike in design. They are 
abundantly carved, but the carving is of a rude 
character; yet this interior has a most imposing 
appearance. Many other plates in the series are 
"esalaneiag ' sollgeared. root supported 
 € a roof supporte 
by massive, richly-carved columns ; also the draw- 
ing of the remains at Ellora, affording a better 
idea of those remains than any we have seen. 

One of these caves, called the Zodiac Cave, is 
ornamented “a pevincttal objects, is — 
a . e cipal objects are three ele- 
ieath-—the black, another brown, and the third 
white; chattahs and flags are borne before them, 
and they are followed by men armed with spears, 


Pe 
3 


i 


wa 
s 


ven in eighteen 
ights being laid 


e folio, and 
hee 4 good effect. 


shields, and swords. In another part is painted a 
hun scene, in which a maned lion is the prin- 
cipal object; there are also deer, dogs, and nu- 


merous hunters, both on foot and on horseback. 
In the Hot gpere of bw Vi Con bor author, are 
some highly interes’ ntings, and, at one end, 
a circular one, the centre of which is divided into 
t co ts, and the outer circle into six- 
teen or seventeen, each of which are crowded with 
smal) “ Over the door are eight figures 
pony Pata a ack the first four are black, the 
fifth , the next still more so, the last fair and 
wearing a crown. It may be remarked that there 
are more black people ted in this cave than in 
any of the others ; the women, however, are gene- 
fair, and the men all shades, from a black to 

a European complexion. The roof is painted in 
various patterns, not at all unlike those still exist- 
ing in Baths of Titus, though in an inferior 
sty ea tae ale . — + these 
are su to the style o urope 

uring the age in which they were executed; but 
in this statement it has been forgotten what pro- 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman Art had made. 


are not, it is ibable, merely ornamental, 
but allude both to religious and political history. 
No practicable and consistent theory has been laid 


Tus Bauxwens or Nassav. Drawn from Na- 
ture and on Stone by Groner Baxnaxp. Pub- 
lished by T. M‘Lzan, Haymarket. 


This is a folio volume, containing twenty- 
an eo! nae ptive of vai at =p 

ms Schlangen c., and on the 
River Lahn. They are most carefully litho- 





per, having 
e artist, like 
usands in his hand the 
work of Sir Francis Head, and has selected his 
subjects from the most striking features of these 
localities, and peopled them with the li and 
moving spirit of the time. He has with 
success the general character of these scenes, as 
for example, the Gardens of the Kur-Saal are 
represented as, after dinner, when thronged with 
the various multitudes who resort thither for 
their coffee and ices. Other interesting views at 
Wiesbaden are—The interior of the Kur-Saal, with 
its glistening parquet and chaste ornamentation 
e Koch-Brunnen, with its Acacia Avenue—the 
Palace, and Market Place ; and has not forgotten 
what thousands painfully remember—its roulette 
—rouge-et-noir—hazard, &c., as one of the plates 
exhibits a play-table surrounded by men and 
women—for here, as is well known, the latter 
carry the vice to excess. The views at Ems are 
four, of which the most attractive is that of Ems 
itself from the Moss-house, whence is seen the 
River Lahn winding into the distance. Schwalbach 
and Schlangen supply many plates in the 
frontispiece, to which the artist has not forgotten 
the old ‘ Swine General’—so memorable Sir 
Francis Head’s book, The four famous springs 
—the Eher-Brunnen, the Wein-Brunnen, the 
Stahl-Brunnen, and the Paulinen-Brunnen—are 
shown grouped upon one plate; while on another 
is a group of large vignettes, showing the 
daily incidents at Schlangenbad, and even re- 
cording the anecdote of the discovery of the 
quality of the waters by the sick heifer. A large 
plate is devoted to the bottling of the Seltzer water, 
whence a good idea of the process may be gathered 
by those curious in the history of this beverage. 
e most interesting portions of the landscape 
scenery are also delineated,— the whole affording a 
more perfect description than mere letterpress 
can give. 


gra hed, and printed upon tinted 
o tights brought out by white. 
of others, has taken 


PoRTRAIT OF THE LATE Dr. Datton. Drawn 
and engraved by J. StkpHEeNson. Published b 
J. StepHenson, Manchester, and R. Luoyp, rd 
George-yard, Lombard-street. 

This profile portrait is engraved in line, after a 

drawing upon which evidently the utmost care has 

been exercised. As a memorial of a man so cele- 
brated as a scholar and a philosopher, it is brought 
forward under the patronage of Prince Albert 
and a long list of distinguished persons, influenced 
by a deep respect for the memory of Dr. Dalton. 

The engraving is marked by an extraordinary 

success in describing the softness of the features 

in contradistinction to the texture of the habili- 
ments, and is, on the whole, a work characterized 
by the finest feeling in expression. 

Tue Lonpon Art-UnIoN Prize ANNUAL, FOR 
1845. Published by R. A. Spriac, Great 
Russell-street. 

A copy of this elegant work has reached us, but 

at too late a period in the month to allow of a 

lengthened notice at present. It will be in the 

recollection of our readers that the February num- 
ber of our Journal contained a specimen print of 

the publication ; and the interest it excited is a 

sufficient proof of its merits. The whole series of 

efigravings, amounting to 250, are, if possible, 

superior to the example we then gave; and there 

is no doubt of the enterprising publisher findin 

his reward in a largely-extended sale of a boo 

which must have entailed a vast expenditure to 
roduce. We shall hope to speak of it more in 
etail hereafter. 


Tue Guipe to Or Painting. Published by 
Rowney, Ditton, and Rowney, Rathbone- 
place. 

From this small work the amateur and the tyro 

may pets much useful knowledge. It seems to 

be the result of a lengthened experience com- 
municated in a practical and comprehensive form, 
the object of the writer being to afford, in a manner 
as es a as D nage me information as to approved 
meth in the mixture of colour; and, with the 
precepts which he lays down, very wisely recom- 
mends the student to paint from natural objects. 

The course recommended commences with flesh- 

painting, and then proceeds to landscape; but, 

previously to this, many valuable communications 
are made on the subject of materials. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


In our article on the Bazaar 
mention of Horsehair Damask, t “ae 
Wess, of Worcester. 
to reside at Winchester. 
In our next, we 
a nna oy 
i several 
beautiful line 


made honourable 

the production 

2 misprint we stated Mg 

shall review the famous and 
ar, 


By a 


ablished by Gavard 
al weseney conten 


ir ace n e 
us bythe publishers, M an te, 

berg. W: engravings 
several of the other ped. ag a 


rg 
With the November Number we to introduce 
Prints from 


one of the interesting and 
‘* Finden’s Beauties of the Poets.” 





ites 
HAYDON’S LECTURES ON P 
Just published, 8vo., illustrated with Decign eek ou 
wood by atnttng 12s., 
daliversa As Yai tore teat dn, Landens 
v at the tu Lendon; 
London Institution, the Universi . 
B. tapes a Printes, " ” 5 
“* We commend Mr. Haydon’s volume to 
pee mr ms mass Cot his lecture, withthe sur 
ance 8 wor 
—Quarterly Review. Fe ee 
London : Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


T° the SUBSCRIBERS of the LONDON 

ART-UNION for 1845.— The Publisher af the 

*“*ART-UNION Prize ANNUAL” has the of 

announcing to the Subscribers, that on THis pay, Au- 
rust 1, the Large Paper Proof Copies, of which only a 

ited number is printed, will be ready for 

This volume contains 250 a ET Ray ercis 

from the origi Heres Vy A tish 

= bag ers, er at in moroceo, 
evice on side.— a 3s, £3 13s. 6d; 

Paper, cloth, £1 He 6a. Publisher’ BR. A. Sprigg, 106, 

Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, London. 


MUSIC BOTH CHEAP AND ELEGANT. _ 
This day is published, Part V., price 2s. 6d., ¢ 
40 pages, usual music size, __ 
OW’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK of BRITISH 
SONG. With Notes and Accom 


George Hocartn, Esq. This Part contains Pour 
Cionepeets Songs, Three of Dibdin’s, and Five by Mat- 
lowe, Gay, For of the work 








and others. see 
the last number of the Art-UN1ON. 
London: J. How, 132, 
This day is published, demy 4to., cloth boards, gold 
let » price 12s., 

MANUAL of WRITING and PRINTING 
3 CHABACTERA, both Apaient § and Modern, Fa 
the use of Architects, Engineers cote i 
gravers, Printers, Decorators, and Draughtsmen ; for 
use in Schools and Private Families; in which the 





various —— in every-day use are completely ana- 
1 and ili explained. 26 large and 17 
caus Deh FW GR, WEih. 


EF 


B. 
Author of “A Handbook for Mapping, Engineering, 
Architectural Drawing.” 
J. Weale, 59, High Holborn. 


Mr. How has just ready for cation, in an elegant 
volume, hat to July, illustrated by upwards 
rf <* Ragrevinge from Sketches made expressly 

e Work, 
HE RHINE BOOK. By FRepsrick 
Knigut Hunt.—The Rhine Book, by gn seme? 
ment entirely novel, seeks to —— the Romance 
Travel from its Commonplace. Numerous 





z 


from sketches, and all the attractions of the 
, will render the volume worthy of the 
— > -room, or the boudoir, whilst it 


rary, the drawing 
unites with its claims to elegance those points ¢f prac 
tical usefulness necessary in a Guide Book. Dele aie 


tances, times, and prices will be fully and stated, 
to enable the tourist to know and apr 


inly be t. 
tainly bo subject... Fleet-atreet, London, 


AN ANALYSIS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 


i 5 Plates, im- 
This day is published, No. 14, Rene eng | a 


d4to., and a List of , 6d., 
N ANALYSIS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Rosmans cod J. sargue Bese” 
hitects, 11, Beaufo: ailding» . 
wTThe ob t of this work is to ustrate, in a pt 
various fea od 





mani tures of Ecclesiastical 
ture, including Doorways, Windows, Open Roofs, 
work, Metal Work, &c. 


Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill, and ppp 
“This useful work of Messrs. Drebe™ 

in an equal if not improved style since ts 8 

and supplies a series of working << rh 

natok N Series Jan : oh 

t, New ’ o 

siThis work will form a useful aid to the archited & 

modern church built after our qnciomt At. Part I. 

moaeis,”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept., 
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diluteness and viscosity. It favours 
and interlaced, without becoming 


Drawing, Painting, and the Fine Arts. 


Prepared and sold by DIMES and ELAM, Artists’ Colour Makers, 91, 
*,* An extensive assortment of Crayons, White and Tinted Drawing P 


PYNE’S MACGUELP. 
DIMES AND ELAM 


to call the attention of Artists and Amateurs to the New MAC 
recommended by Mr. Png in the Arnt-Union for July, 1844, 
It presents the firmest and ee See vehicle, and is susceptible of any 
state of the opaque colours which allows 
mixed, and conveys to the transparent — perfect steadiness. 
reat 
apers, 


GUELP, so strongly 


state between that of extreme 
of their being infinitely broken 


and every Material that Based for 





DAGUERREOTYPE, CALOTYPE, ENERGIA- 
TYPE, &c. 
HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, with achro- 
matic lenses, from 35s.; improved ditto of best 
construction, with Voigtlander’s, Lerebour’s, or Cheva- 
lier’s lenses; parallel mirrors and prisms; iodizing and 
bromine pans, polishing blocks and buffs, tripod stands, 


© ARTISTS.—HARRIS BROTHERS, 2, 
New-court, Bow-lane, beg to inform the Profession 

tnat they have just published an Llustrated Book of 
Sizes and Prices (which may be had gratis) of Gilt Mats, 
Morocco Cases, Uonvex Giasses, and Ivory Leaves and 
Gold-chased Lockets for Miniatures. Ormolu and Com- 
position Frames, in great variety, Mats, Cases, and 





cotton wool, leather cases, and mats; papier hé and 
skeleton frames, to contain pictures ; energiatype, photo- 
genic and iodized paper, and every apparatus or chemical 
preparation required in photography, may be obtained on 
the most moderate terms of ‘l.and R. WILLaTs, 98, 
Cheapside, London. List of prices forwarded gratis 
Merchants and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 





HOTOGRAPHY. — WILLATS’S SCIEN- 
TIFIC MANUAL,.—No. 1, Second Edition, Plain 
Directions for obtaining Photographic Pictures by the 
Calotype, Energiatype, and other Processes, on Paper; 
including the Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Chromotype, &c., 
with the jatest Improvements. Is., or per post is. 4d. 
No. 2. Practical Hints on the Daguerreotype; being 
simple Directions for obtaining Portraits, Views, Copies 
of Engravings and Drawings, Sketches of Machi y 
&ec., by the Daguerreotype Process ; including the latest 
Improvements in Fixing, Colouring, and ee the 
Pictures; with a Description of the Apparatus. Lllus- 
trated with Ei vings. ls., or per post ls, 4d, 
T. and R. Willats, Opticians, 98, Cheapside; Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, London, 





ICTURE-FRAMES, CHIMNEY-GLASSES, 
WINDOW - CORNICES. — P. GARBANATI, 
Carver and Gilder, Picture-frame Manufacturer, &c., 
130, New Bond-street, corner of Grosvenor-street—Ma- 
nufactory, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square, 
having completed his extensive ee in St. 
Martin’s-lane, is now in possession of every facility ror 
manufacturing every description of work connected with 
CARVING and GILDING, entirely under his own su- 
perintendence. The workmanship of the most superior 
description, and the prices lower than any other house 
in the kingdom. Can be had gratis (or will be for- 
warded pre-paid), a List of the Prices of Plate Glass, 
revised under the new tariff, free of the Excise duty. 


Ul for Daguerreot Portraits, at 
before attempted. a6) : tesa ate 





ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
These celebrated Instruments, meas » When 
ciosed, 34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly 
Jupiter's Moons. Its efficient performance as a Recon- 
noitering ‘Telescope, both as to magnifying and defining 
power, renders it peculiarly adapted to military gen- 
tleman and tourist. Price J5s.; or sent through the post 
at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional bye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of 
the Doubie Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 
inches, to contain the whole, £3 2s.—T'o be had of the 
Maker, JOHN DAVIS, Uptician, Derby, 








ATENT RELIEVO LEATHER ORNAMENT 

and the CAKTON-'TOLLE, in the English and 

}rench manufacture, No, 58, Kegent-street, next to the 
County Fire-oftice, 

F. LEAKE and CO, beg to return their respectful 
thanks for the extensive patronage they have experienced 
from her Majesty, H.R... Prince Alvert, the nobility, 

ntry, architects, and the public, in their manufacture 
or Hangings of Rooms, Screens, Door Panels, Cornices, 
Friezes, Arabesques, Pilasters and Mouldings, Busts, 
Medallions, Patteras and Centres for Ceilings, Uaryatides, 
Consoles and Brackets, Foliage, Fruit and flower 
Borders, Book-covers, Album-covers; Music, Drawing 
and Manuscript Boxes; Picture and Looking-giass 
Frames, Bookcases and Cabinets, Sideboards and Urna- 
mental Furniture, in several hundred designs, and copies 
of elaborate Carvings in alto and bas relief, and in every 
style and period of decoration for which ornament can 
be applied in Leather and Carton-toile, and at 26 per 
cent. less in all cases, and many instances 5v per cent. less. 

A. F. LEAKE and Uc., 52, Regent-street, opposite 
Swan and Edgar’s. 








DIMES AND ELAM, 


Having made a considerable reduction in the prices of their Artists’ materials, beg to submit the list 
as under, for READY MONEY. 





EXTRA COLOURS, 


Cobalt 
French Ultramarine - - 
Ultramarine Ash 
Rose Madder Carmine - - - = - 
Pink Madder, or Madder Lak -- 
Brown ditto 
Purple ditto 
Carmine 


Ditto Orange 
Ditto Brown 


RRO ee 
Rwoamcenacec™ 


Three-quarter, 
Kit Cat, 

Small half length 
Half length, 
Bishop’s ditto, 
Whole length, 7 ft. 
Bishop's ditto, 8 ft. 


ODD SIZES 





PRICES OF DIMES AND ELAM’S OIL COLOURS, IN TUBES. 


TWO-INCH TUBES. 


Lemon Yellow 
Platina ditto <- “ee wee 
Cadmium ditto 
Indian Yellow 
Vermili 
Ditto Orange - 
Ordinary Colours 
Ditto, doubie tubes 
Ditto, treble ditto -_- 
White, 4 lb. ditto 

Ditto, lib. ditte - - - + ** 7 7 * 


‘tee 
' 
' 
' 
' 
’ 
’ 
, 
'seepees 
3: 
eer oorce ue? 
ecceaceccac™ 





DIMES AND ELAM’S CANVAS, ON FRAMES. 


CANVAS. TICKEN. 
Plain. Wedged. ° edged. 
OW- - Ole - ON e- - 1D 
Sh. « 38 = @ eee 8 
. O:e a & Baw wo hw elk 
Se © TL ~ecw FR ae EG 
1B ove 4. Bs ee hb b= 2 
Mg os Teese Tg es ee 
tie cd. 3b Bw dtd Oe och 
3 SVS £ ee ah Sess 
) Oecd: Paco Oh oo 8-4 
BGs « £653 ¢ BF 1.288 2 
86. =« 8°38 - - 8:6 224 8 
4@«:0e 6 he « Boo 8S 
ee Te neers ee ee ee 
8O0- - $0--HvO0--B YO 
l6- -B0--MH 0- -1 O 
00- -WO0-+-+0 0 - -3 0 
00« ~-@ O0+-+-00- -W YU 


IN PROPORTION. 
Also considerable reduction on Panels, Milled Boards, Brushes, and all Artists’ materials, 
91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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ITHOGRAPHY.—JOHN LANE having been 

af the fist den of Ornamectal Weitiey. ned tie 
po be meas a PUPIL mod yp 
; eT to .~ — of the 





street), Bloomsbury. 

tits ws era ee an 

are from six till . ; the hours Attendance 
particulars of the Terms to be had at the 

School.—Pupils received in the House as Boarders. 


RAWING, ANATOMY, and PERSPEC- 
LIVE.—Mr. H. WLLIKKLN begs to inform those 

who wish to perfect themselves in the 
he can receive ‘Three PUPILS, who 
vantage of Drawing in his Studio, 
four o'clock, from WU 








LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE, and 
TALBOLYPE PORLRAITS.—ROYAL ADE- 
, by > Poe 
corner of Ade- 
laide-street, Strand.)—Lhe most favourable season for 
Photographic Operations has now arrived, and Mr, 
CLAUWEL?, having made various new 
for the rt aud convenience of the public, is en- 
abled to announce that his present Portraits surpass all 
that he has hitherto produced, both as to the rapidity of 
the operation and the success of the results. siis vol- 
lection of specimens has been lately enriched with Por- 
traits of many very eminent individuals, and is weil 
worthy the inspection of the public, ‘he Kooms are open 
daily irom ten till dusk. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLERGY OF 
ENGLAND,—STAINED GLASS. . 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 
HE SUBSCRIBERS, whose of 
Painted Glass and Vesigas for the Windows of the 
soprebation ef the Keyes, Commmlonen-(than wilen ae 
first named in the hepett of the Coummiess des prepared 
to furnish DESIGN» adapted to every Style of Aoclesi- 
astic or Vomestic Architecture, and to w 
any extent within the shortest possi \. 
BALLANTINE and ALLAN, 
10, Mlanover-street, } 
NEWLY-INVENTED 
THENIAN CRAYONS, in every 
>, yo eet oe 1aN CKAYUNS R 
lo! superior to any hitherto produced, as they 
rieh in colour, wiil wort with biend easily 
together, are tirm, will keep their point, and not so Mabie 
to break as the Swiss or otuer Crayons. 








With 2 Stumps and 

A set of 12 in Mahogany Box, 3s, 6d. a Urayon Moider, 
om ” Ou. Od. 1.4. 78, Od, 
» 4 ” Ts. Od. ..4 . Ud, 
36 Lis. Ud. «++. Lee. Od. 


8 the Man 
8ON, 23, Church-stroet, Spitalfields, 


ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manufactured by KE. WOLrrk and BUN, ¥8, 





‘Yhe Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend them- 
scives to alt who use the Mick Lead Peneii as an inetru- 
ment of professional importance or recreation, by their 
litule more than hail the price of other rencals, 

H, HH, HHH, HB, B,BB,F,FF - 4s. per dozen. 
BBB, EHB eS es. Ss Oe a 

BBB “ * © = = «= |e, * 

An allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
teachers. 

May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 


seliers, &c. 

A single Pencil will be forwarded as » sample, upon 
wn rem asta Oren eee 

CauTion.—Tfo prev a. ; on 


: 
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The Ant-Untow was established in 1837, to aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists beyond 


that afforded by the } poem = of individuals. 


Acadamy 


With a view to the accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN. 


1, The Ant-UNton is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. 
. The subseri s, after paying necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Medals, and other works of Art. 
3. Every Mem for each on subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 
4. The number of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 
5. The holder of a prize is entitled to select Fon HIMsELY a work of Art from any of the followin blic Exhibitions in London, of the current year, viz.: the Royal 
the British Institution, the Society of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster Hall. 


TO ARTISTS. 


In order to a good subject for Engraving, and to induce the production of a superior work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for an ogee picture 
illustrative of History. Cartoons, six feet by four feet six inches, fn plain frames not exceeding three inches in width, without gilding, are to be sent in by the Ist of 
January next, and from these the selection will be made. 


Each Artist intending to compete is requested to send to this Office, on or before the Ist day of December next, a sealed letter con his name and address, and 


having on the outside the title of his intended paiuting, and a motto or device by which the Cartoon must also be distinguished. On Monday, the 15th of December, the Artists 
wanes Or eveientinn at the Office, to what _— the Cartoons must be sent. 
wo 


the 
lay. The height of the when erect is to be not less than four feet six inch The models must be sent in by the lst day of July, 1846, and the work com in 


The 
Britain, S sum of £60 for the best cameo, in profile, of the ‘ Head of Minerva,’ having a Sphinx on the helmet, and marked (+) in white paint in front of the 
given for the second and third best cameos, at the option of the artist to receive the premium or retain the The must be cut in onyx of not less than 


pounds of the premium will be paid on the selection being made, and the remainder on completion of the picture. 


TO SCULPTORS. 
hope of ind the production of a fine work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of £500 for a group or single figure in marble, to be competed for models 


Fs 





statuary marble by the Ist of July, 1847. 
be on the premium being adjudged, and the remainder on the completion of the work. 


GEM ENGRAVING. 
pay wpe desirous of encouraging Gem ENGRAVING, and of drawing the attention of the Public and of Artists to a branch of Art now almost neglected in 


z 


Ee 


in the British Museum. The cameo to become the property of the Art-Union of London. Two premiums, one of £30, and one of £ i een 





and be not less than one inch in length. The cameo which receives the first premium, and the other two if not retained by the artists, will form part of the prizes at the next 
the 


subject Sp compatiticn, - ae to Leaving it to the choice of the artist, the Committee have been determined by a desire to test, in the simplest 
merits of British artists em Engraving, by comparing their respective treatment of th ubject. containing 
one but British-born artists will be allowed to compete; and the cameos must be forwarded to the Menevery 6 whe ood accompanied by a sealed letter, ” 


N 
name and address of the artist, on or before the 16th of March, 1846. 





reserve to themselves the right of withholding any or all of the above premiums, if works of sufficient merit be not submitted. 





The Committee 
The Subscribers of the current year, ending 31st March, 1846, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of a Line Engraving by Mr. P. Liantroot, trom the Fie 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,’ 
With such other advantages as the Committee may be able to offer. An early subscription is solicited. 
Mr. Cuagtes Rotts and Mr. F. A. Heatn have respectively commenced Engravings from the Pictures by T. Uwins; RiA. 
‘THE LAST EMBRACE,’ AND ‘ THE NEAPOLITAN MARRIAGE.’ 


GEORGE GODWIN, Secretaries. 
Cron OE COCK, "3 =onerat? 





Tae Exutsrrton or raz Works oF ART SELECTED BY THE PRIZEHOLDERS oF THE Year 1845, WILL BE OPENED TO THE SuBSCRIBERS AND 
THEIR Friznps on Monpay, AvoGust 18, at THE SUFFOLK-STREET GALLERY. 
Me Subscriptions wii be received at the Society's Rooms, 4, Trafalgar-square, Charing-cross ; by any Member of the Committee; all Local Secretaries; and by the Colle 


- Thomas Brittain, 17, Southam . pow 
Post-office orders seat in payment o 8 


» Euston-square, and Mr. Robert Simpson, 20, John-street West, Blackfriars-road, Martin’s-le- 
ubseriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to ‘Tug ART-UNioN OF LONDON,” at the General Post-office, St- 





el 











